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NAMES, RESIDENCE, AND TERMS OF OFFICE OF 
THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Term Expires 


Frederick J. Anderson, 55 Second street........ 1910 
Edward C. Funcheon, 506 Garden street....... 1911 
George Gebhardt, 403 First street............ 1911 
Stephen Hackett, 180 Adams street............ 1910 
George Lankering, 1227 Park avenue.......... 1910 
Richard Mooney, 602 Willow avenue.......... 1910 
Ernest F. Muzzi, 106 Jefferson street.......... TOUT 
Philip Daab, 1211 Bloomfield street.......... 1914. 
George Gonzales, Mayor (ex-officio)........... 


Office of the Board at School No. IV., Park Avenue, near 
Sixth Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


A. J. DEMAREST, Superintendent. 


School Days, 3 to 4 P. M. 
Office Hour 
Saturdays, 9 to 11 A. M. 


W. A. KERR, Secretary. 


8:45 to 12, and 1 to 4. 
Office Fess 
( Saturdays, 9 to 12. 


Telephone Call, Hoboken, 1966. 
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LOCATION OF SCHOOLS. 


No. 1—Garden Street, near Third. 
Principal, A. J. Allen. 


No. 2—Garden Street, between Ninth and Tenth. 
Principal, W. J. Wyse. 


No. 83—Adams Street, between Second and Third. 
Principal, A. I. Dillon. 


No. 4—Park Avenue, between Fifth and Sixth. 
Principal, Miss E. A. Allen. 


No. 5——Clinton Street, corner Second. 


Principal, Mrs. A. E. Moore. 


No. 6—Willow Avenue, corner Eleventh. 
Principal, L. B. Bissell. 


No. 7—Park Avenue, corner Newark Street. 


Principal, J. G. Coleman. 


No. 8—Seventh Street, between Adams and Jefferson. 
Principal, L. EF. Talbot. 


No. 9—Corner Monroe and Second Streets. 
Principal, E. W. Oliver. 


High School—Sixth Street, corner Park Avenue. 


Principal, Joseph I*. Brandt. 


Industrial Sehool—Park Avenue, near Fifth Street. 


Principal, E. G. Traua. 
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Report of the Secretary. 


Hoboken, July 1, 1910. 
To the Honorable the Board of Education of the School District 
of Hoboken, N. J.: 

Gentlemen—I herewith submit the Annual Financial 
Statement of the Board of Education, containing the receipts 
and disbursements for the school year, ending June 30, 1910. 

Very respectfully, 
WILLIAM A. KERR, 


Secretary. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
——OF THE—— 
BOARD OF THE EDUCATION. 
1909-1910 
RECEIPTS. 
Amount received from appropriations— 
From State Appropriation...... $237,071 96 
From City Appropriation....... 132,390 29 


$369,462 25 
From other sources— 
Balance on hand, July 1, 1909.. $14,086 84 


al ex 190 Bw oe ccc, 721 00 
High School tuition fees, 1909... 937 50 
From State, for Manual Training. 2,500 00 
From State, for Foreign Classes, 

CIE mCOOR oo clasts levantarse 2,000 00 
Balance on bond issue, High 

SCHOOL Sites “Sees Sersiee ake 2,654 65 
Amount borrowed on demand 

NOES “A Re ae ee a eee LAS Fy 44 
Rebate on interest on notes...... 1,025 53 
Interest on daily balances....... 423 60 
Rent of buildings on H. S. site.. 64 93 
Sale of old buildings, H. S. site. . 293 50 
Refund on insurance premium... 50 00 $143,334 96 


Total Peceiptess sok ols $512,797 21 
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OISBURSEMENTS. 
SALARIES. 
Teachers’ salaries. ...........- $261,769 
Janitors and officials........... aT, TTD 
Teachers, Evening School....... 3,761 
Medical Inspectors............. 2,500 
Transportation to Montclair..... 1,870 


COAL AND WOOD. 


Consumers Cal! CO ince secs ee $8,032 
Vn. ie. Searrenia be Se 243 
SUPPLIES. 
American Book Company....... $2,824 
atl Or pOOMPANY i) tee os 1,014 
Peep Simmonds to). ae eens 660 
Merrie Oa cred Da laes onic i 172 
Silver, Burdette & Co.......... 199 
Christopher Sower Co.......... 69 
17. Heath: oe sees 366 
hei ManMillan Clo c Peee es 300 
Houghton Mifflin & Co........ 140 
danpimeottic be debes 81 Oyo cl eee 120 
xhOO OOK GHEE RSE, vg sit sree ee an 
Aeris Daines een et a ae 89 
Hunk, Waonalla Ges .:./-'. <sisias 443 
Thompson, Brown & Co........ =e 
Sehibners  Soussnteie ese. ce. se 4. 
LEN PAG SD ACOIY 1s woken PERE OS 121 
Deer, Lay lor 2ae ee he ee aa 23 
Holden Book Cover Co........ 359 
be ib band born dees: fod 52 
PEA? deatty « a os WE Geren? ae eae ed 8 
School Equipment Co.......... 45 
Didcot AO Oakes 5 co ae garke 12 
Rand, McNally & Co.......... 12 
Lo Pittmant& -Sonsizt.. 3. oe. oy 112 
LE 1s BBO Es oe Rte Fe 608 


12 
00 


$297,681 00 


$8.975 79 


Pamir Gr AIMOMG va wicca c cane ¢ ol 5¢ 
A be Dink Oompanys «5... «3 44 38 
nes ils & Gos ci hie in 109 80 
Peckham, Little, @ Gov .. 3... 3¢ 55 
Peoieiger dh Covwiins «cee sr tt 319 52 
Milton Bradley Co.....0.......-. 439 97 
"Garter Ink Compamnyecn. +. (20 <0. 196 58 
Eeterbrook: PeniCase:.. gins dias 58 45 
Tg ley © ONOR LG) pene ne a ok a oon ne 25 00 
eteiens vikee cos wed Re gn OP eae era 251 00 
Smith Premier T: W. Co....... 114 10 
Pe big VW oer « mcas wa. eee 8° 25 00 
RA ee ANE MU or 05s: asin 3 a wa’ 47 53 
POLI OTT eas co us 3 apt 9 se phar gi mp3 6 00 
UE Sy aR ea Ba haa eel a adeeahig abana a 36 34 
Pee ingler OG). Gct ee. s Eas 28 00 
ic SON 2 0.402] Sa CP ROME ee 16 50 
CTS) SS Oh a A ag re pr 20 90 
ea oO LOLs welt iace ie once wee eed o's 16 50 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 


MONE DOMiT SONS cr ee aw es Eek $103 29 
Cpemirneriog (0c Tt eee ek ces vale ss 60 00 
Autozone Chemical Co.......... 220 00 
Rosensteck Chemical Co........ 187 50 
Wie ic bindewald.:.. see eA Wea 58 98 
Rime rowel! Gol oie ous bck 109 80 
NE DBE b Qe ha cae he kes ae 8G 128 63 
F. Cordts Furniture'Co......... 911 20 
So PALteIsOIh ee re eee ek 472 18 
RATA OO S55 feet gS se Ce 137 04 
Spohn & Wittenberg........... 3 00 
WATER 
Water Commissioners.......... 
INSURANCE. 

heres Par orn 2. eet ee $63 00 
Pelee enV alee e's aera s Ce ae 260 25 
See EE, Cre Pataca cose re edi a tek 480 62 


$11,487 82 


$1,691 62 


$1,389 00 


Byobls Magee: Glam ea caine cas 74. 
J. ds HOMIE Vien Bee mos ote 282 
PL iihs WONT ee Ee SeE se SNe allt w 6i's 283 
Rlatery sre sear mane ins dite es we ss 375 
AT Vo foi 0 En eg nA a a 54 
OO) ISCUPA Oa taccl ds! e's ea 145 
The) Me RHC Bre’ SA iii d Ghee 273 
MeO Cis Bllst U1 aye Sane ea 84 
AOSESON Ee TOR pias hiece.e WN, bios es 90 
Steljes & Steljes.............. 54 
Pei prac tes SIAN ee As Bs a ec 135 


$2,655 
GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
$1,697 


$381 


$438 


$500 


$145 


$350 


Public Service Corporation..... 
TELEPHONES. 
New York Telephone Co....... 
HIGH SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT 
PAB OLY WE ACE OC ee) 0855/45 0s etal ale $225 
Ganip. chittece she kota pie 44 
Engrossing diplomas............ 102 
Invitations and programmes..... 66 
LECTURES. 
ALYY. RD ZIP ERs MO 2s S10 uae Se $425 
Bonet DIAG . VAIN its so aly ween 7 
PaMioUs. Tees cee REA Gye 68 
PIANO CARE. 
The Lauter Company.......... 
CLOCK CARE. 
PACH eS Rwy AT OSO he ets a 
PRINTING. 
Ae TR DACT VOLTS ree once wk od eta ae $1,649 
AOR UTE AMEE irl eat od ac ely: shielpc es ie 30 
Jersey City Journal............ 69 


BLE ORG MWA MAIER © is 4 ls han ate are 910 


81 


96 


96 


35 


50 


00 


00 


Pee GS Oa Ay. dela e ek. 
Berea IESE seer oe ee ugk oe 


Trustees Martha Institute....... 


REPAIRS. 


Re Ce ee wee are veo oe 
PER DTOVOT cect sa lof ose tiie a9 ky 
RU IGRA Moby CLAUS ae iets «eee Sou S 
Schenkerberg & Son..... 2... 0. 
Pilger nleCabe oo is hos y tins 28: 
CEA a Sa ea 
ei Le OCI HID ENS 4 Coe it Be 
Spohn. & Wittenberg. 000... .. 
eee Ve eT ORADITS Cb stirs varieties 4 « 


Consolidated Iron Works....... 
Bie SPOOINL RMON isd «ee ord yo seel'e oe 
Ciise Weber ee. Guo ee es 
Pi PON ST DEG Be Re ge 
Tapani linn Wop ksi ett 6 ee eee, 
re SIG se ERIE ogc as Sees ss 
Mee RE AEMAGN op ee fice aes sce kde 
1 OSV ane ae a 
Meee SEC eo. AN. eee o hE OES oh a 
eee Raman SAAN A ee 
Commonwealth Roofing Co..... 
Hunter Machine Co........... 
Bele it ae pied Oe lke We ak ey Gre 
Ceo. Coppers, SoCo ae kek 
Pee ELAVUOM | ate Wer tc ec 


Ree Eee ck oN Sake Bie t 
Pr eon tras . inte ie oboe ian 
Pea RI Mpls ak dy Give eel 


35 
38 


$2,220 20 


$1,500 00 


MANUAL TRAINING. — 


Bed fue G1 AeA ng A em $3,697 
Ca ee Or AIO skies hig bes 599 
ATS Be IC ig Sa en Re, ee Oe At 
H. Rowe Manufacturing Co..... 266 
CON URE VS) a 8 a 659 
FE. Cordts Furniture Co......... 70 
WV in. We Inde Wald the hk: os. As 440 
Billington & Bishop............ 139 
a (alaoan’s Dow. ois. ee eee 34 
Lawson & MacMurray.......... 112 
Henry Wendtses sain. os akg 24 
1 a BUR [Pate eg’ rca RG ee 48 
AVG PENOCTICDAUNG eek Gi bis wpe 36 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Waal (Annold 2 aurea ae $55 
eG, WYSE be takes nk aes 300 
ATC RUY Sele. COPE Maa ease ty 350 
Crag AS as See ok a eae enue 300 
eohn Hunton: .44 ote ke 300 
Honry Haxmeyért sd... eee 300 
ia WV Tia her. Sars aN es Ng 180 
rel Aoronan’. (Wave Seka eines os) 180 
MRO) DLGEZ ae wok oy aed wid ote 180 
ELA, Pena LY Pt were te, , hs hale 4,754 
Jackson! Heaths ie aveis sway 64 
MeCann & Beyer. vari. oor e a. 285 
ALCL issot.c pean yes | 353 
Wo Ls AW bite. eee he a 100 
gos. P. Mebeant wane yrs ns 300 
aN.) beacon A bu Be ere ees 10 
Whos. ; Piggies iit So echie's we ae 12 
PAD AAW eka Se) eet se uh ols a 300 
ThOrgee eA enh pare core 6k 923 
Dosler Sate Oot eee) ay 202 


30 


$24,723 64 


$6,178 23 


Ad do emanrestirt hed hilar sibs he, 57 00 
Mee MNICNDY <ul sh cree Meas aeeh uth i 318 70 
Dees GNEIELG (12 arg Xs 430544 Berek w ven 12 00 
ei a AAUUA PL OAT 26 a heheh cei ea 0 7 50 


TO NOTE ACCOUNT. 


Toy Eradsorn | Trush- tose. ee te $118,577 41 
Infterest-omi iotes. 2/0 Boat. 4,245 94 


Total disbursements........ 


SUMMARY. 


$9,972 02 


$122,823 


. $494,118 3 


Amount of Several Funds, Received and 


Disbursed During Year. 


Fund. Received. 
Teachers’ salariegs............. $264,092 25 
COR ne COW OOd his 5 ors 8,000 00 
Janitors and Officials......... 27,620 00 
RUE fay clark ore er 18,500 00 
Janitors’ Supphlies............ 3,000 00 
Eyening Schoolk iis. eu iia/ 4,500 00 
REI EAs cue paid baer aie 1,400 00 
UEC Rest ieee, We ahaa i 2,800 00 
Gas and Electric Light....... 1,750 00 
ELON cyte. dis 2 wie wc eS es 400 00 
High School Commencement. . 600 00 
UES S15 50 AES Nea eh a aD 500 00 
Br ONES poet os. tsa ahs ln os ees 250 00 
Re reer ie IR Sas kc es 350 00 
pel hon) Py Si aa ai a ae aa 2,250 00 
LS CRS a, ye toad Oe Oe NN a 1,500 00 
Repairs and Furniture........ 28,450 00 
Medical Inspection .......... 3,000,00 
Prana Traming cs 5,000 00 
era PORvAbIOD >. RS lad 
Miscellaneous .............: 20,257 55 
Borrowed on notes........... 118,577 41 
Interest on notes............ 


$512,797 21 
ne July 1, 1910, $18,678 86. 


35 


30 


Disbursed. 


$261,769 
8.975 
97,779 
11,487 


$494,118 
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Statement of the Bonded Indebtedness of the 
School District of Hoboken, County of Hudson. 


Da . J 
School. | fod sted | poe OF | Amount | When Due. Int. 
No. 2 | May 20, 1908 | 1 $7,454 | May 20, 1938 5% 
No. 7 | Mar. 1, 1897 | 90 of 1,000 May 1,1917 4% 
No. 7 June 1, 1898 | 18 0f 1,000 | 103,000 | June 1, 1918 4% 
No. 8 Mar. 1, 1904 | 140 of 1,000 | 140,000 | Mar. 1, 1924 4% 
No. 9 Jan. 1, 1907 | 219 of 1,000 | 
| lof 665 | 219,665 | Jan. 1,1937 | 4% 
No. 9 Mar. 1, 1908 10 of 1,000 | 
| lof 500 10,500 | Mar. 1, 1938 | 4% 
H. 8. Site | Jan. 1, 1909 | 100 of 1,000 | 100,000 | Jan. 1, 1939 4% 
Total amount outstanding, June 30th, 1910 ............ $580,619 .00 


Report of the Bond Issue Account for High 
School Site. 


RECEIVED. 

WEati Cuaads ee ASOT: TEGREO ods’, Ryle We ak bie ie Sow Mg BR ee $100,000 .00 
DISBURSED. 

To Clerk, Court of Ghantery ... 2.64605 eee cane $97,345.35 

Pia SeenON > adn Cees Bs wale wee wee cele 2,654.65 


NTMaSRT Of ISSUES. Be ere Rake eee a dice bah $100,000.00 
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Superintendent’s Report. 


To the Honorable, the Board of Education: 

Gentlemen—In compliance with |the provisions of the 
State law and the regulations of your Honorable Body, I have 
the honor to submit herewith my thirteenth annual report as 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of the School District 
of the City of Hoboken, New Jersey. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Total number of pupils enrolled................04- 10,749 
merase daily ‘attendance -/a'sict/s ia os «als. «si niattoaas, sie os 7,919 
Number of pupils in the Kindergartens.............. 890 
Number of pupils in the Primary Department........ 6,232 
Number of pupils in the Grammar Department....... 2,798 
Namober of pupils. in High) Schooby:. yee 0.155, «ste se eee 338 
Number of pupils in Night School................. 471 
Number of pupils in the Foreign-Born Resident Classes. 389 
Number of pupils in Truant School.......5......6. 20 
Number of teachers employed.........5.....0-008- 269 
There were graduated from 
REINO CON OOIR ALS oy ye vi doin!t 6 Liteattw QuNd tae ats Rat ee 334 
BUR COs chien ts wos Geni cl aor clas 2 ae alte ar ate 50 


THE YEAR IN REVIEW. 


One hundred and fifty-two pupils were graduated from the 
grammar schools in February, and 182 in June. Of the num- 
ber graduated in February, 63 per cent. entered the High 
School; of the number graduated in June, 48 per cent. entered 
the High School. 

There were graduated from the Academic Department of 
the High School, in February, 10 pupils. Of this number 7 
entered College or State Normal Schools. All of the pupils 
who left the High School at the completion of their second year 
in the Commercial Department have secured mercantile posi- 
tions. 

The number registered in all of the public schools during 
the year was 10,749, an increase over the preceding year of 102. 
The number of pupils registered during the year in the High 
School was 338, an increase of 43 over the year 1909. The 
number of pupils registered in the Kindergartens was 890. 

Medical inspection has been in operation for one year, 
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and during that time 10,749 pupils were examined; 1,693 pupils 
were excluded by the medical inspectors, and of this number 
731 sought medical treatment. 

Manual training was introduced into two schools and the 
work was efficiently handled by a small force of teachers. The 
number of pupils in all of the schools who received instruction 
during the year in manual training work was 3,149. 


SOME THINGS ACCOMPLISHED DURING THE YEAR. 


The following are some of the important things accom- 
plished during the year. A fuller statement may be found 
elsewhere in this report. 

1. The purchase of a High School site by means of con- 
demnation proceedings costing $97,345.85, exclusive of legal 
costs; the adoption of carefully prepared plans for the new High 
School structure, of capacity for 1,000 pupils; the awarding 
of the contract for the erection of the same, at a cost of $222,644, 
with a reserve fund of $25,000 for its furnishings. 

2. The establishment of departments for domestic science 
and woodworking in Grammar Schools 8 and 9. 

3. The appointment of three medical inspectors who, in 
addition to a thorough medical inspection of each pupil, make 
a daily visit to each school to examine each case of suspected 
contagion. 

4. A revised course of study for the High School based 
on our local needs and not upon the demands of higher institu- 
tions of learning. 

5. The elimination of the non-essentials from the course 
of arithmetic. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY. 
Arithmetic. 


In view of the fact that a great majority of the boys and 
girls who enter school do not remain to complete the eighth 
year work, it has been our constant aim to concentrate our 
efforts upon the fundamental and business processes of arith- 
metic, so that pupils who drop out before completing the course 
may have had the advantage of such training in the lower 
grades. We have also sought to eliminate from the course 
many impracticable topics, such as partial payments, equation 
of payments, compound interest and those processes in percentage 
which never occur in practical life, thus breaking away from the 
traditionalism of arithmetic. In order to aid the teacher in 
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the presentation of this subject, a syllabus on arithmetic has been 
prepared with great care. This syllabus, which takes up the 
work by months, calls for thought work on the part of the 
pupil, not to mention the teacher. All agree that skill im the 
fundamental operations is necessary and drill is required to 
secure it. 

English. 

The aim to teach pupils to think and to express their 
thoughts correctly and effectively, to understand and to appre- 
ciate the thoughts of others, has continued to be our main 
objective point in language teaching. Yet, notwithstanding 
our aim, I regret to report that language and composition work 
still remain the most unsatisfactory of any line of effort. I 
am of the opinion that our fault is due largely to the fact that 
we fail to make the formal grammar lesson a thing of practical 
value and use. 

Too frequently the grammar lesson is made a matter of 
mere memory rather than of understanding followed by useful 
and practical applications to the written form. Teachers are 
apt to fail in their appreciation of the fact that until a child has 
something to say and knows how to say it fairly well, he is not 
ready for composition work. Every composition lesson should 
include two parts: the period of preparation during which the 
child should be encouraged to express himself freely, and the 
formal writing of the composition. In our language work, 
the art of expression which is another term for composition 
work, is the most essential thing. Technical grammar has its 
place, but it should be kept in mind that definitions, parsing, 
analysis of sentences, etc., are only means to an end. ‘The 
art of expression can be best secured through the medium of 
reading and by the study of analysis of good models. “Do 
not turn a pupil loose on a composition until he is familiar with 
the subject and has learned how to select his topics. He must 
be taught how to do this.” 

Drawing. 

At present, our drawing in its restricted sense is largely 
confined to simple sketching on flat surfaces of geometrical 
and conventional objects. | While this work is valuable and 
no doubt ministers to the artistic in human life, yet to meet 
the demands of our more modern education, this work should 
be correlated with mechanical drawing and all kinds of manual 
training. The work of drawing in the grades should in every 
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sense be preparatory to the work in the manual training de- 
partment. 

A course of study in drawing for our city should take 
into account primarily the children of our schools, their pres- 
ent training and the probable utility to which drawing may 
serve. Based on this primary consideration a definite aim for 
teaching drawing should be established. 

Without any question, it is not the function of drawing in 
the public schools to train children to become artists, nor drafts- 
men, nor designers. As is the case with other school subjects, 
drawing is put in the curriculum for its educative value, and its 
function is as broad and as important as any other school sub- 
ject. A proper course of drawing given throughout all of the 
school grades consistently and successively, should give to our 
children an ability to express themselves intelligently, both as 
to facts of construction and to appearances of things, should 
teach to appreciate harmony of color, good line, and propor- 
tion. In other words, the principles of art should be grounded 
thoroughly so that a child could appreciate a good picture 
though it could not paint one, it should be able to point out the 
beauty of a building, though he is not an architect, and could 
select a suitably designed wallpaper though he is not a designer. 

_ All good construction and all artistic production is goy- 

erned by the basic principles of art, and in the practice of art 
teaching it is found that these basic principles are best taught 
through the medium of design. 
; For a concrete study of art, especially to fit the needs of 
teaching children, problems of design furnish the most suitable 
means of working out art principles. | Besides basing the teach- 
ing on design principle broadens the scope of art study so that 
narrow specialization is impossible. 

The aim of a broad art appreciation is met, for concrete 
problems in the study of design deal with things related to the 
child’s life. Problems in house decoration, furniture construc- 
tion, wall and window hangings, problems in dress, landscape 
arrangement, printing, book covers, studies in masonry, and 
many more that might be mentioned, all are problems in design, 
based on art principles that deal with concrete things in the 
child’s life. To get motifs for design and for further apprecia- 
tion, nature forms are studied both in form of representation, 
and of conventional treatment. © Constructive problems in 
hard work correlate in a natural way, as in the case of book 
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covers, candle sticks and shades, stools, ete. In the case of fur- 
niture construction, the application of working drawings is also 
utilized. The design of a constructive project gives a natural 
approach to the subject of mechanical drawing, and every boy 
and girl in a city like ours particularly should be able to read 
a simple blue print, or to make a working drawing sketch. 

To sum up: the aim of a course of study should be to 
give all children an intelligent understanding of art principles 
so as to apply them to daily surroundings, and an ability of 
expression in drawing. 

2. Design, as a basis in a drawing course, affords the 
best means of concretely working out art principles, and is 
broad in its scope, meeting the child’s needs in acquiring an 
art appreciation. 

3. The relation between hand work and design make a 
very satisfactory combination. In fact, one without the other 
is decidedly incomplete. 
| 4. Mechanical drawing is naturally approached in prob- 
lems of constructive design, and is a very necessary branch of 
drawing. 

5. To be of real value, such a course in drawing should 
be given consistently throughout all grades, from the first grade 
through the High School. 

? Spelling. 

We have sought during the year to place great stress upon 
the importance of correct spelling. Good reading and good 
spelling should go hand in hand. Every pupil in the Hoboken 
schools studies spelling, and every pupil above the second grade 
is suppled with a spelling book. Some principals have set 
aside a period each Friday afternoon for a good, old-fashioned 
spelling match between the grades, and as a result the pupils 
in those schools are becoming close observers of the word-form 
while establishing habits of close attention. 

Reading. 

It gives me great pleasure to report that we are making 
progress each year in this most important subject of primary 
instruction. When we come to the grammar grades, I am of 
the opinion that the traditional class reader should be supple- 
mented, if not supplanted, by continued stories from the classics. 
The duty at hand is to instill in the mind of the child the desire 
to read the best literature. The child that is brought up to 
appreciate and to take a keen delight in “rag time” will never 
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have a love for the music of the great masters, and the child 
that is fed from day to day on the “rose colored literature of 
this generation” will never cultivate a genuine love for the 
classics. In this connection, it is very gratifying to note that 
many of our teachers, keenly alive to their responsibility, set 
aside a brief period each day to reading good books to their 
classes. Ten minutes spent in this way every school day for 
five, six, seven or eight years, must, if the material be well 
chosen, exert a powerful influence on the development of both 
mind and character. “If children are restricted to such literary 
nourishment as they are capable of getting through the eye, 
they suffer a great loss.” Simple versions of classic myths 
and fairy stories are read in elementary grades. Ruskin’s 
“King of the Golden River,” Washington Irvings’ “Sketch 
Book,” Sewall’s “Black Beauty,” Hale’s “Man Without a 
Country,” Hughes’ “Tom Brown at Rugby,” Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carols,” Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles Standish” 
and “Evangeline,” and Whittier’s “Snow-Bound,” are among 
books provided for advanced grades. 


Writing. 
There is a marked improvement in the writing of both 
primary and grammar grades. A few years ago, when the 


change was made from the vertical to the semi-slant, much 
confusion prevailed and we have not fully recovered from the 
effects, particularly in instances where pupils had previously 
learned the vertical system. I am firmly convinced that the 
change was a good one, inasmuch as it meets with the universal 
approval of the business world. At present there is quite an 
awakening in some of our schools over the “freedom of move- 
ment in writing” and if this interest continues the question of 
good, free, legible penmanship will have solved itself. The 
copy book furnishes models of correct form, but movement 
exercises are essential in order to train the muscles to produce 
that form. There are two things to be considered in the 
writing lesson: First, a correct mental picture of the letter and 
word form, and second, the ability to produce that picture 
through muscular control. 
Geography. 

This subject continues to create a vital interest on the part 
of pupils. In many cities this subject is completed in the 
seventh year. In my judgment, too much time is spent upon 
the non-essentials. There is too much time devoted to what 
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is known as “sailor geography.” It is not necessary to take an 
imaginary cruise around every island of the world in order to 
make the teaching of geography of vital interest. Contact 
with life and its interests and relations should stand in the 
center of geographical work. To save time for the teaching 
and practice of more important subjects, such as composition, 
it would be well to restrict the geography work of the eighth 
year to a review of the United States. Map drawing is done 
on plain paper and by the use of outline maps. Memory maps 
are frequently required for the purpose of fixing general ideas 
of form and their relation. 


History and Civics. 


The teaching of history is a fascinating subject and when a 
pupil has once acquired a taste for historical reading he will 
be in a position to continue this work after he has left school 
without the aid of a teacher. J am of the opinion that too 
much time is given to this subject in the advanced grades, 
which could be used to greater advantage in strengthening 
some of the weak spots in the system. I would recommend 
that the study of United States history be practically completed 
in the seventh grade and thus leave the eighth grade for a rapid 
review of the subject. This would allow principals the choice 
of substituting English, more particularly, practical composition 
for the eighth year. In this connection, in order to get the 
best results, I would be in favor of having the pupils write 
daily themes on subjects of their own choice restricted to a 
paragraph in length. It is only by constant practice that 
pupils acquire the habit of expressing themselves with ease and 
facility. To make the work of practical value, teachers should 
avoid disputable points and direct all of their attention to 
acknowledged errors and faulty expressions which would be 
objectionable in any English speaking community. 

In the primary department, lessons on good government 
are given by the teacher. The work is given in these grades 
with the hope that its use will lead boys and girls to a keener 
sense of personal responsibility for good government and for 
the proper treatment of their fellow men. These topics include 
the home life of the pupils; the school in its relation to the home, 
and to the municipal, state and national government; the neces- 
sity of government in the community of the school; some of 
the duties and privileges of the class as a community; duties 
of the Board of Education, the Fire Department and the Police 
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Department, and the city government and the duties of the 
Mayor and Common Council for the public good. In the 
more advanced grades, the pupils are encouraged to notice 
current events and the action of officials for the purpose of be- 
coming familiar with the practical operations of the Constitu- 
tion. In the seventh and eighth grades, the national Consti- 
tution is carefully studied. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES 
FEBRUARY CLASSES 


Johanna Borgstedt, 
Louise Ballerini, 
Mamie Beck, 
Sarah Cohen, 


SCHOOL NO 


Johanna Ditzenberger, 


Loretto Dondero, 
Rose Hochheiser, 
Elsie Irmscher, 
Emily Koenig, 
Anna Liddy, 

Mary Manhr, 

Tillie Rosenbaum, 
Virginia Schmulling, 
Howard Campbell, 


LeRoy Evans, 
Ferdinand Lavezzo, 
Victor Marcussen, 
Robert O’Lone, 
George Rugge, 
Matthew Ryan, 
Albert Simon, 
Mary Boyd, 

May Wilkens. 


Herbert Bense, 
Albert Bullwinkel, 
Walter Bullwinkle, 
Edmund Dougherty, 
Roy Fischer, 
Alfred Grebel, 
Philip Oetting, 
tobert Roberts, 
Percy Sullivan, 
Gertrude Boettner, 
Florence Collier, 
Ruth Cullen, 
Letty Ferris, 

May Folker, 
Eunice Gardner, 
Isabel Gibbons, 


SCHOOL NO. 


a5 


Maurice Feinberg, 
Benjamin Geiger, 
Charles Guilloud, Jr., 
Clarence Klein, 
Joseph Malloy, 
Arnold Milstrey, 
Louis Olsen, 

Adolph Schoenberger, 
Cosmo Spoia, 

Harry Van Kampen, 
Harry Vitalius, 
Abraham Wolpin, 
Louis Zucker, 
Samuel Levitt. 


Pp 


als 


Helen Burns, 
Florence Joseph, 
Marie Kaiser, 
Edna Kilian, 
Margaret Peters, 
Grace Remy, 
Anna Schumacher, 
Jeannette Smith, 


SCHOOL NO. 6. 


Helen Hall, 

Effie Hunter, 
Catharine Junker, 
Hilla Kaiser, 

Ruth Kaiser, 
Edna Leete, 
Rebecca Lokker, 
Isabel McNally, 
Emilie Noldenberg, 
Helen Renner,: | 
Elsie Rosenbaum, 
Jemima Thaw, ° 
Margaret Thaw, 
Minnie Una, 
Sylvia Vezzetti. 


Thomas Quilter, 
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SCHOOL NO. 


Theodore Rusch, 


John ‘Roth, 


Sadie Stegemann, 
George Voigtlander, 


Martha Steidl, 
Emma de Min, 
Cora Briggs, 

Emil Messinio, 


Harry Kusseluk, 


Louisa Kurz, 
Lulu Schwinge, 
Emma Cherutti, 
Isabel Smith, 
George Zank, 


William Baeder, 


William Meyer, 
Florence Olsen, 
William Kayser, 
Joseph Pinto, 


George Wolowitz, 
Margaret Betten, 


HansReinertson, 
Joseph Capelli, 
Rose Weiman, 


Fred Albrecht, 
Otto Cohen, 
Andrew Durr, 
Fred Ehriich, 
Samuel Fine, 


SCHOOL NO. 


Philip Feinstein, 


John Garbarini, 


Benjamin Horwitz, 


Jacob Levin, 
Jay Levenson, 
Charles Lang, 


Harry Rosenbaum, 
Edward Sullivan, 


Frank Verbist. 


8. 


William Jacobi. 
Louis Pasquale, 
Edward Tackella, 
Edna McAleer, 
Thomas MeNulty, 
Lawrence Marchiony,. 
Max Troeger, 
Lucy Carmelitano, 
Fred Lohmann, 
Anthony Fribricile, 
Louis Rosenfeld, 
Mollie Miller, 
May Mooney, 
Dominic Marrone, 
John Ballan, 

Inga Jacobsen, 
James Capelli, 
Herman Proski, 
Johanna Quilter, 
John Peluso, 
Fred Blackton, 
Nellie Betten, 
Minnie Krausser, 
Elsie Luis. 


Bae 


Mildred Calandriello, 
Stella “ibbs, 
Amelia Ghio, 
Frieda Hirschberg, 
Caroline Kleen, 
Laura Kikkert, 
Fannie Levenson, 
Marie Lagomarsina, 
Mary Miller, 
Elizabeth Olsen,’ 
Catharine Stover, 
Rose Steidle, 

Marie Zanelli. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES 
JUNE, 1910 CLASSES 


Martha Byron, 
Louise Beyerdorfer, 
Margareta Grobe, 
Frances Brewer, 
George FElekel, 
Louis Schmidt, 
Carlton Dutton, 
William Brinker, 
Anna Carroll, 

Ella Grigat, 


SCHOOL NO. 


Margaret Koch, 
Edna Vincents, 
Perry Pindar, 
Edward Shea, 
Harry Reingold, 
May Hoffmann, 
Lena Tietjen, 
Elsie Volz, 
Margaret Reeves, 


ui: 


Henry Schrader, 
William Sparks, 
Henry Spenner, 
Flora Pollak, 
Mildred Pope, 
Helen Eggerling, 
Mildred Miller, 
Walter Frisch, 
David Baransky, 
John Johnson. 


Raymond Bassing, 
Charles Duncombe, 
Irving Seidel, 
Clara Fellner, 
Rose Liebrecht, 
Florence O’Brien, 
Louise Stanger, 
Arthur Codling, 
William Friedrichs, 


F. Bacigalupo, 
Henry Cordts, 

John Herman, 

Wm. Peddrick, 
Annie Amalino, 
Katie Berman, 
Margaret Kennedy, 
Maretta Stackhouse, 
Milton Borrone, 
George Hichler, 


William Bryan, 
Wm. Heffernan, 
John O’Brien, 
Gertrude Browne, 
Eunice Hallenbeck, 
Ethel Hipps, 

Anna Muir, 

Agnes Sullivan, 
Henrietta Vorrath, 
Herbert Clark, 


Gaetano Aiello, 
George Delaney, 


August Kochendorfer, 


Serafino Malatesta, 
Walter Schroeder, 
Sylvester Tozzoli, 
Harold Walker, 


Edgar Kirchenbauer, 


Tessie Dondero, 
Bertha Luetzow, 
Augusta Schroeder, 
Abraham Brenner, 


Victor Aldoretta, 
Louis Gold, 
Walter Troeger, 
Fannie Blumberg, 
Esther Gold, 
Anna Jernstedt, 
Mattie Quehn, 
Minnie Oswald, 
Sylvia Semenza, 
Samuel Bier, 

J. Jurgensen, 
Edward White, 
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SCHOOL NO. 2. 


Carl von Broock, 
May Grouls, 
Ellen Lincoln, 
Lois Ogden, 
Hazel Symes, 
Henry Cordts, 
Harold Hogan, 
Alex. Wisloh, 


SCHOOL NO. 4. 


Theodore ivers, 
Louis Peterson, 
Florence Babcock, 
Irene Grassmann, 
Mae Peterson, 
Dora Venner, 
Chas. Breul, 


‘Chas. Engel, 


Wm. Manewal, 
Martha Thompson, 


SCHOOL NO. 6. 


Henry Lafrenz, 
Henry Smith, 
Marion Crawford, 
Janie Hamilton, 
Grace Jurgens, 
Agnes Murray, 

Eda Tepel, 

Robert Yield, 

Otto Leeger, 
Herbert Schlichting, 


SCHOOL NO. 8. 
John Gannon, 


William Maggio, 
Joseph Orlando, 


Samuel Schneuwets, 


William Voss, 
William Wegner, 
Edward Burns, 
Minnie Kane, 
Ella McLoughlin, 
Cora Stafford, 
Frank Cornelti, 
Martin Heulbig, 


SCHOOL NO. 9. 


Rosa Cella, 

Clara Gostoone, 
Elizabeth Kemp, 
Mary Levenstein, 
Margaretta Riebold, 


Cathryn Spinetto, 


John Bruns, 
William: Kemp, 
Agnes Alven, 
Elsie Dasecke, 
Alma Hafemann, 


Henrietta Hellmuth, 
Lilian Marino, 
Matilda Pasbach, 
Henry Gross, 

Louis Jensen, 

Helen Andres, 

Irene McTavey, 
Gertrude Smith. 


Marie Belloff, 
Pearl Hoagland, 
Mary Samaria, 
Anna Bruns, 
George Bach, 
Abraham Gold, 
Arnold Moller, 
Rebecca Berman, 
Edna Kamena. 


Helene Dunham, 
Loretta Hayden, 
Helen Kennedy, 
Evelyn Paris, 
Anna Van Twisk, 
John Garabaldi, 
Howard Miller, 
Minnie Henning, 
Agnes Krause. 


Martin Marano, 
Albert Pawlich, 
Ferd. Stein, 
Wellington Webster, 
Edgar Zimmerman, 
Robert Olsen, 
Mary Korsmeyer, 
Lillian Mergel, 
Rose Schneiweis, 
Bernard Conroy, 
Wim. Roarty, 

Irene Bradley. 


Heien Krumm, 
Martha MacNeal, 
Bessie ‘Taub, 
John Costa, 
Ben Samuels, 
May Beute, 
May Faiste, 
Sadie Isaacs, 
Etthel Moser, 
Gussie Safier, 
Eva Vidal. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 


Story of the Long Struggle to Secure a New High School 
Building, Told in Tabloid Form. 


The story of a new High School building for this city is 
a long one; a story of legal complications, of vexatious delays 
and of keen disappointments. Jor the past ten years, a new 
High School building has been an imperative necessity. or 
several years, the citizens, who have the educational welfare of 
this city at heart, have clamored for a new High School build- 
ing. The Board of Education, keenly alive to its duties and 
responsibilities, made effort after effort only to be defeated 
through legal complications. The patrons of our schools could 
not understand the delays and at times grew impatient, but it 
remains that, notwithstanding legal entanglements, tedious de- 
lays and unkind criticism, the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion never once lost heart, but continued to strive for the goal 
of their ambition, namely, to secure the Wendel Estate prop- 
erty upon which to erect a High School building that would 
be not only an ornament, but the pride of this city. The de- 
termined and persistent efforts of the Board of Education have 
been rewarded. 

June 19, 1905—The following preambles and resolutions 
were adopted by a unanimous vote of the Board: 

“Whereas, The building now occupied by the High School 
is unsuited for the purpose and owing to the increasing demand 
for High School education and the ever increasing enrollment 
in that department, pupils cannot be properly accommodated, 
and 

Whereas, This Board, believing that the City of Hoboken 
should have a building properly equipped and situated centrally, 
and 

Whereas, The members of the Board, believing that the 
property situated on the easterly side of Garden street, between 
Fourth and Fifth streets, is the most central, and, because of 
its environment, the most desirable; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President, Vice-President and the 
Chairman of the School Government Committee be appointed 
a committee to enter into negotiations with the owner or owners 
of said property for the purchase of the same; and be it further 

Resolved, That in the event of said committee failing to 
secure said site by purchase that the Corporation Attorney be 
requested to bring proceedings in order to take and condemn 
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said property for the said purpose in the manner prescribed by 
law regulating the ascertainment and payment of compensation 
for property condemned and taken for public purpose. 

This committee consisted of President. Daniel A. Haggerty, 
Vice-President Cornelius Ford and Commissioner Herman H. 
Pruser. This committee failed in its efforts to secure the . 
Wendel Estate property by private sale. | 

June 28, 1906—Board of Education instructed the Cor- 
poration Attorney to begin condemnation proceedings. Writ 
of certiorari was granted John G. Wendel restraining the Board 
of Education. The case was argued before the Supreme Court 
of the State of New Jersey and resulted in favor of the Board 
of Education. 

July 20, 1908—The Court of Errors and Appeals reversed 
the judgment of the Supreme Court, because the Board of Edu- 
cation did not, prior to the application of the commissioners to 
condemn lands, raise the money for the purchase of the lands 
in question. 

August 17, 1908—President Russ appointed Messrs. Daab, 
Anderson and Carrara to ascertain what other sites could be 
secured for the new High School. The Board finally deter- 
mined to continue the fight for the original site. 
| October 26, 1908—Board of Education asked the Board 
of School Estimate to appropriate the sum of $100,000 to pur- 
chase or condemn a plot of land for school purposes, and the 
sum of $250,000 to erect a school house thereon. 

December 21, 1908—The Board of School Estimate granted 
the request of the Board of Education. 

February 18, 1909—Abel I. Smith was employed as coun- 
sel by the Board of Education. 

March 15, 1909—The Board passed resolution designating 
the property known as the Wendel Estate as the most centrally 
situated and the most suitable and desirable for a High School 
site for the new High School; it also appointed Edward Russ, 
George Lankering and Richard Carrara as a committee to enter 
into negotiations with the owner or owners for the purchase of 
the same. 

April 12, 1909—The Board authorized the committee to 
offer to the owners of Wendel Estate a sum not exceeding 
$80,000 for the purchase of the same. 


April 28, 1909—The High School site committee reported 
to the Board that it had failed in its negotiations with John G. 
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Wendel to purchase the property by private sale. It also re- 
ported that Mr. Wendel had asked the sum of $300,000, whereas 
their offer had been $80,000; it further reported that all nego- 
tiations for the property were ended. At the same meeting 
the Board directed Abel I. Smith to proceed with the condemna- 
tion of the property. 

May 17, 1909—Counsel presented petition for appoint- 
ment of commissioners in the matter of condemnation of land 
of John G. Wendel. 

June 21, 1909—Justice Swayze appointed Marshall Van 
Winkle, Cornelius J. Cronan and Frederick W. Bietz as com- 
missioners. 

June 30, 1909—The Board designated the following ap- 
praisers and experts for the Board of Education: Charles A. 
Tissot, Arthur Seitz, George W. Wright, Charles A. Fall, John 
Runton and Henry Erxmeyer. 

July 19, 1909—Commissioners in condemnation of Wendel 
property made their report and fixed the value of the property 
at $96,660. 

July 28, 1909-—An appeal was taken by the counsel of Mr. 
Wendel on the ground that the award was not large enough. 
Board of Education also took an appeal on the ground that the 
amount was too high. 

November 1, 1909—The appeal of the matter in the con- 
demnation of property of John G. Wendel was tried before 
Judge Speer and a jury which resulted in a verdict fixing the 
amount at $97,345.35. 

November 15, 1909—John T. Rowland appointed as archi- 
tect. 

November 16, 1909—Money paid to Court of Chancery 

for property amounting to $97,345.35. 

November 19, 1909—Board of Education asked Board of 
School Estimate to appropriate the sum of $250,000 for the 
erection and furnishing of the new High School Building. 

December 30, 1909—Plans and specifications submitted by 
Architect John T. Rowland, Jr., and approved by the Board of 
Education. 

April 21, 1910—Contract for building new High School 
was awarded to W. H. & F. W. Cane, Incorporated, for the sum 
of $222,644, 

May 12, 1910—Breaking of ground for new Mgh School 
building before a large audience, including the faculty and 
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pupils of the High School. President Philip Daab had the 
honor of turning the first spadeful of earth, followed by mem- 
bers and ex-members of the Board and officials and ex-officials 
of the city. Short and appropriate addresses were given by 
President Daab, ex-Mayor Lankering, ex-Mayor Steil, ex- 
President Edward Russ, County Superintendent M. H. Kinsley | 
and Superintendent A. J. Demarest. 


DESCRIPTION OF BUILDING. 

The new school will face on three streets, the main front, 
160 feet long, facing Garden street, while the secondary sides 
will face on Fourth street, 161 feet, and on Bloomfield street, 
116 feet, the general idea being to emphasize the importance of 
the Garden street front over the other sides. There will be 
an entrance to the building from each of the three streets and 
from the rear, the one on Garden street being considered more 
elaborate than those on the other sides. The building, which 
is to be entirely fireproof, will be so arranged as to permit of 
future extension to the Bloomfield street side. There will be 
three complete flights of fireproof stairs, each of these being in 
direct connection with the main hall on each floor, on the out- 
side of which are distributed all of the class rooms, laboratories, 
etc., while on the interior side are to be found the auditorium, 
balcony and other large spaces. As is customary and proper » 
in High School design, the class rooms throughout the building 
are of various sizes and are distributed with reference to the 
nature of the work to be done in them. 

There will be three large study rooms in the corners of 
the building and smaller recitation rooms at intermediate points. 
On the first floor will be nine class rooms, with the principal’s 
room immediately beside the main entrance. Facing the en- 
trance and approached from each side of the building is the 
gallery, which overlooks the gymnasium. On the second floor 
are ten class rooms and a commodious library of sufficient 
eapacity to hold several thousand volumes. 

On the third floor are the biological, chemical and physical 
laboratories with adjoining lecture rooms; also a large and well 
adapted room for domestic science and four class rooms devoted 
to science work of other kinds. Leading from the third floor 
on either side and immediately above the stage is the drafting 
room which is amply lighted from the north. 

The main auditorium is located on the second floor, level 
with the floor pitching forward to a large stage, while the 
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balcony is entered from the third floor level. The auditorium, 
baleony and stage will seat at least 1,400 persons comfortably. 
The gymnasium, two stories in height, is in the basement and 
is lighted by large windows in the rear wall. 

Large lockers for each sex are on either side of the gym- 
nasium and connected with the same are facilities for shower 
baths and a large plunge, graded in depth from 3 feet 6 inches 
at the shallow end to 6 feet at the deeper end. 

The entire building is treated on the exterior with light 
stone, brick and terra cotta in simple, dignified lines, the aim 
of the designers being to express as much as possible the char- 
acter of the building and the use to which it is to be put. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
FEBRUARY 1910 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


Charles D. Campbell, Gertrude Platt, 

Ralph Di Simone, Ferdinand James Pflug, 
George Ginsberg, Winifred Lillian Searle, 
Jacob Ginsberg, Sarah Doris Simon, 

Robert Jerome Moore, Herman Gustave Vorberger. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Anna Margaret Boehrer, HWannie Silverman, 
Eva Crane, Emma M. Simmermacher, 
Hlsie A. Eppel, Oscar William Anderson, 
Viola May Eurich, William Deyerberg, 
Catherine M. Kelly, Hdwin Raymond Harrison. 
JUNE i910 

ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 
Mabel Carson Allen, Hdna Agnes Jensen, 
Walter R. Beckhorn, Charles H. Koch, 
Hulda A. Boettner, Jean Marshall Lucas, 
Ida Elizabeth Deitering, Alfred Goodrich Moon, 
Elfreda ‘Grace ‘Doorman, Robert William Staats, 
Helen Augusta Engelke, Arthur E. Stover. 


Catherine Phillipine Gunkel, 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Florence A. Bollman, ‘Carrie I’. Roeder, 
Minnie Brown, Annette C. Stein, 
Catherine A. Cordes, William Trautz, 
Agnes F.. Engelke, Peter G. Verdicchio, 
Estelle J. Gove, Mildred R. Vincentz, 
Viola Mills, Clara EH. Vogt, 
David K. Milligan, Arthur F. Wieboldt, 
Dominick J. Protomastro, May Florence Witt. 


Catherine A. Quilter, 
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The following table shows by grades the number of 
High School pupils pursuing each branch of 
study, year ending June 30th, 1910. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


| Net? sto. 2d jot veka 4th 
SUBJECT. | Year. 4} Years] 7) Year, Year. ||'Total 
| Advanced. || 
PUL SPAY wee shed eictiect Ae 94 73 13 80 
lel SCT | dig ERE RA Gee Bee aad ae Fae | 43 43 
Draw ie he. Siete tk ate tle bs 94 73 37 af ( 251 
MOP ALERG TE eth AE's ays ce nc wae || 94 27 121 
Be NWAES fats, oe 2 ndes o! dlace'eiae acs ; 94 13 37 at Zon 
POUCH eae. aim, oF. De us kisses 1 49 38 19 18 124 
Geography, Physical....... | 94 | 94 
| Solid 
GeGMOUry? oi esha aaah | 37 35 6 78 
CTO TCE Oy CaN Bo gd PRT ty REN 44 35 18 9 106 
Mod& Eng 
History; (Ancient san. «es eek 94 38 132 
History, American. ...%..5% 43 43 
| bs ean AE a Ree SO ey SR 94 73 24 18 209 
| Advanced.|| 

[Baa hige) Ca TON Rm a hy EE RR Pay HALA | 62 138 75 
LOWY NYO Ec ahd Ge. eter chal 11 13 24 
TrigOnometey edn esha we kde so } 27 27 


The following table shows by grades the number of 
High School pupils pursuing each branch of 
study, year ending June 30th, 1910. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 


[ _ dat Pn ie 4th 
SUBJECT. | Year. Year. | Year. Year. |/Total 
RTT go ee fae OD Oh UA pie ae | 1 
Arithmetic, Commercial. ‘| ie Meg 89 
Béokieeninn gs 2 oo fae kk 72 28 | 100 
CONSIST yet cate octane cs | 0 0 | au 
Drawing (pcs haces eee 35 27 ee 63 
Wi stish® ) oo 522 4 nods eeee. he | (- 28 ae 101 
Piconamicksa ) sia Su enees sos 41 | 41 
Penh: saa deems eae ho 10 4 14 
Geography, Commercial. Oe, 0 | | ‘ 
CRBORIOULY. GA Batcen iene sa hh ra 0 0 0 
Ceabrritin one ask Me Ok ae | 62 22. Arcot So 
fine. «Commerciale o.% } ust 26 | 26 
Office Practice...........% f 0 0 = 
Penmanship * . dei inteteas | iZ 0 Ca 
POUCA Sa sae aa aah oiscae ee 0) 0 0 
WiATORTADHY. (6 )0u lows (Mee 72 27 v bene 100 
Ponewriting woe sis dd fics (2 27 a | 100 
History, , Commercial. ar .|| 72,0! |e) oO en BEE ee es | ( 
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The following shows the Age Enrollment of Pupils 
in the High School. 


No. of Pupils. || Male. | Female. || Total. 
Between 12 and 13 years........ | 2 | 2 \| + 
Between 13 and 14 years........ 3 14 17 
Between 14 and 15 years........ 35 40 73 
Between 15 and 16 years........ 47 62 109 
Between 16 and 17 years........ bof 45 G2 
Between 17 and 18 years........ 24 20 44 
Between 18 and 19 years........ 6 9 15 
Between 19 and 20 years........ 3 1 4 

| 145 | 193 338 


Table showing gradual dropping out of pupils in 
the various grades, 1909-10. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 
*Number of pupils in each grade. 


9th 10th Dhthiead 42th | 
Month. Year. Year. Years, |" xear, Total. 
SEpLeMer cl. n ne sek + 92 | cal | 29 | oo 1 225 
Cetaher Osan bess oe 89 70 30 83 222 
ING VOENTIOT 6-52). sini ds 4.0 8 86 70 380 33 219 
Pecemper vot oe os 85 70 29 oe 216 
POMUAEY 36500 see ae We 83 68 28 31 210 
GUT URN OT 6% vce oes estas 91 ifs: 44 31 239 
PLAVOTD Seo oe il. ca kee 87 71 43 oe 234 
ORY y es. aac ett | Wh 82 69 43 St 220 
WR ah SE sei foal eaten cr 81 68 43 ok Papas 
ERIS aielge nk tie ete es 75 67 41 30 | 213 


*The number of pupils reported belonging to the school on the last day 
of each month. 


Table showing gradual dropping out of pupils in 
. the various grades, 1909-10. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
*Number of pupils in each grade. 


Month. || 9th Year. |10th Year.|| Total. 

Pespteniben) 12 S24... 0b) a ror Vee 3 72 28 100 
DOtCOHER jie has, ae Ba Seb cae oe 70 28 98 
Ue VETO DOE +o ore os FM arccd tc ae Arey eee a oe en 70 28 98 
BPOCEHI ODES Oh 2 by lats Sayre ae Phen ata a eners 67 28 95 
2S Eg ay Beet ee Re Oiesa irr ei ace Umaee | E 65 yt 92 
EEE sO ce ce 5 Pe-chain cherie te eels eee 79 42 121 
RU Oee etek aa OR A RR ole 75 41 116 
POETS OA ee CE aie ee ee a Benea nae aseeACe C 75 41 116 

SON ooo oy Sb CUM sk eaeen ores || fG 40 111 
PUROOE OTE eas OG A eee \| 65 38 103 


*The number of pupils reported belonging to the school on the last day 
of each month. 
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FREE PUBLIC LECTURES. 


The usual course of free lectures, under the supervision 
of the Board of Education, was given during the winter months 
to the working men and working women of this city. The 
lectures were given in the assembly hall of Schools 6 and 9. 
The free lecture course is growing in popularity from year to- 
year and is the means of bringing together thousands of people 
for mutual pleasure and instruction. The school house is be- 
coming more and more the common center of community in- 
terests and as such is serving a good purpose. ‘The school houses 
are built by the people and should be open to their use for any 
enterprise that has for its object the betterment of our citizens, 
which indirectly must have a most wholesome influence on our 
civic life. 

The lecturers were secured through Dr. Henry Leipziger, 
Supervisor of the Lecture Department of New York City. Dr. 
Leipziger gave us the benefit of his ripened experience in this 
line of work in which he is without a peer, and the course 
which he gave us was the best that we have ever had. ‘The 
lectures were devoted to science, history, literature and travel. 

The following lectures were given: Yellowstone National 
Park, Edward Russell Perry; Summer in the Frozen North, 
Miss Lida Rose McCabe; Porto Rico, Our Tropical Island, 
Samuel W. Eckman; The Canadian Rockies, Benjamin 8. Com- 
stock; A Trip Through Holland, Allen B. Doggett; Norway 
and the Midnight Sun, Albert A. Brockway; In the Wake of 
ex-President Roosevelt in Africa, Charles Pittman; Dickens and 
His Christmas Carol, Maxwell Ryder; Wild Life Near Home, 
Silas A. Lottridge; California, the Land of Perpetual Sunshine, 
Robert G. Weyh, Jr.; Crossing Bleak Labrador, Dillon Wal- 
lace; The French Revolution, Miss Lolabel House; Plymouth 
and the Pilgrim Shore, Thomas Edward Potterton; Abraham 
Lincoln, the Man, Howard C. Leonard; The Life, Personality 
and Accomplishments of Longfellow, Mrs. Grace Davis Van 
Amee; Florida, America’s Tropical Paradise, P. Sereno Curtiss; 
Across South America, Alvah D. James; The Life of Sir Walter 
Seott, Charles H. Govan. 

In connection with the above named course, there was a 
special lecture on Abraham Lincoln by Principal Augustus I. 
Dillon, of School No. 3, which was not only well prepared, but 
was delivered in a masterly manner before a large and appre- 
ciative audience. 
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PROMOTION OF PUPILS. 


What should be the basis of promotion is a question as 
old as the school system itself. Superintendent Boynton, of 
Ithica, says: “He is of the opinion that the solution lies in a 
close classification—very close. <A class of forty children of 
practically the same age and whose environment is similar may 
be collected and all started off on a given day at the crack of 
the pedagogical pistol on a race down the course of study. This 
is possible. So is this, namely, that before they have run far 
the line will be broken and soon become as ragged as in a real 
physical foot race. Hence, the close classification must be with 
one class. That is, teachers and principals and superintendents 
must keep watch of the individual child and promote him 
whenever he is ready for promotion. This may be difficult 
under existing conditions, but is the only just plan when we 
consider the question from the standpoint of the child—yours 
and mine.” 

Superintendent Downs, of Harrisburg, says: “The first 
requirement for promotion should be the child’s ability to be 
promoted, and not merely the fact of his having covered a fixed 
amount of subject matter mechanically in the school room or 
of his having spent a prescribed number of weeks, months or 
years in the study of any particular subject. Why should the 
child be compelled to spend two years in common and decimal 
fractions if he can master them in one? What difference does 
it make whether he can name all the reptiles of Central Africa 
or even all of the tribes of Patagonia, provided he has a prac- 
tical knowledge of the important political and commercial geo- 
graphy of his own country? Our standards are wrong, and 
these have produced wrong teaching. Strict grade classifica- 
tion is partly responsible for this condition of affairs, but arbi- 
trary mechanical standards and absurd exactions are primarily 
at fault. The college makes impossible demands of the High 
School, and the High School, in turn, as a consequence of its 
humble submission to the educational tyranny of the college, 
is forced to plan distorted courses of study and make unreason- 
able demands upon the grades below.” 

The statements of these two superintendents are worthy 
of our most careful consideration. In some of the large cities, 
pupils are promoted on averages, while in others the child is 
promoted by subjects. 

In this city, pupils are not promoted on written examina- 
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tions, but daily recitations are made the basis of the teacher’s 
estimate. Written tests are given throughout the year by the 
principals based on the work covered during the term, but 
these tests are given largely for the purpose of confirming the 
teacher’s estimate of the pupils. Only when a teacher is in 
doubt as to a pupil’s proficiency, a final examination is given 
to settle the disputed point. In the high and elementary — 
schools of this city we promote and regrade the pupils twice 
each year. 
BACKWARD CHILDREN. 


How to deal with backward children is one of the most 
important school problems at the present time, inasmuch as one- 
third of all the children who attend school are over age. 

Every school system has its full quota of backward children 
due to the fact that it is impossible to have them promoted at 
the close of each school term. Consequently the lower grades 
show an excessively larger enrollment than the higher grades. 
It is but natural to suppose that children who are obliged to 
spend more time in covering the lower grades leave school with- 
out completing the course in larger proportions than the brighter 
pupils. The enrollment in our grammar grades is entirely too 
small in comparison with the enrollment in the primary grades. 
What becomes of these pupils, and why did they leave school 
before completing the course? From the number who leave 
school before completing the prescribed course, it is but fair to 
deduct that large numbers of pupils who, having attained the 
age to leave school as provided by law, are obliged to go to 
work in order to supply the needs of the home. 

Educational experts have reduced the reasons for back- 
ward pupils to two general causes: 

1. Absence from school or irregular attendance is one of 
the chief reasons why so many over-aged pupils are in the lower 
grades. Pupils cannot be taught by absent treatment. As a 
rule, they must attend school in order to be taught. The child 
who is absent from school cannot be promoted. Failure of 
promotion causes retardation and the pupil who is compelled 
to repeat several grades gets discouraged and naturally drops 
out of school. One of the principal causes of absence is illness. 
“Our recent studies,” says Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, “of the school histories of all children who 
graduated from the New York schools last June show that three 
diseases have been responsible for more than half of all the 
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extended absences. These diseases are measles, scarlet fever, 
and diphtheria. Most of the accidents overtook dull children. 
Bright children have few accidents.” 

2. Another prominent reason for backward children is 
defective physical condition. During the past year, through 
our efficient medical inspectors, wherever mental development 
is hindered by physical causes, we have put forth every effort 
to have the cause removed. Enlarged tonsils, adenoid growths, 
defective teeth and defective eyesight and hearing have re- 
ceived special and careful attention. 

“If we assume,” says Dr. Ayres, “that a child without 
defects will complete the eight grades of the elementary school 
in eight years, the records show that the average child with 
defective teeth, seriously decayed, will require eight and one-half 
years to get through. In Massachusetts and New York about 
sixty per cent. of the school children have seriously decayed 
teeth. Using the same basis of eight grades in eight years for 
the normal child, we find that children with defective breathing 
take 8.6 years to graduate. The boy or girl suffering from en- 
larged tonsils will require 8.7 years to do the same work. The 
handicap imposed by adenoid growths and enlarged glands are 
still more serious. Children with adenoids spend 9.1 years in 
the eight grades and children with enlarged glands 9.2 years.” 

Parents generally make the mistake in delaying the matter 
of entrance. Statistics compiled in New York show that about 
one-third of the children found to be retarded were retarded 
because of late entrance. This cause may be removed under 
our present compulsory law. The other remedies may be over- 
come by removing the physical defects and by the establish- 
ment of an ungraded room in each school for backward children 
in order to fit them to return to the grades from which they 
are temporarily absent with a prospect of being able to sustain 
themselves in those subjects in which they were formerly de- 
ficient. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE SUBNORMAL. 


If our medical inspection is to mean anything, it should 
lead to the best ways and means for the education of that class 
of defectives known as the subnormal or mentally deficient. 
This question is receiving careful attention in many of the larger 
and smaller cities. | Two years ago I had a careful investiga- 
tion of our pupils made with the object in view of establishing 
a special class for these unfortunates, and to my great surprise 
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found that we had only twelve pupils who could be classed 
under the head of subnormal. An investigation made this 
year shows that we have seventy-three subnormal children. These 
children should not be placed into an ungraded room, but should 
have a class room of their own and under the most favorable 
conditions. 

“In the matter of method of teaching subnormal children, - 
there should be no lock-step, the tension of an average standard 
must be relieved; there must be freedom of personality, apti- 
tude and attitude.’ Objective, manual and constructive 
methods should form the basis of such work. In the treatment 
of such children, the hands give more satisfaction than the eye 
and ear. We must create a desire for the children to use the 
hands. The child that learns to use his muscles well is laying 
the foundation for good will power, self-control and high in- 
tellectual attainment in whatever direction he applies himself 
later. 

“Only trained teachers,” says Superintendent John Dietrich, 
of Colorado Springs, “should be placed in charge of these de- 
partments. The best teachers will be those who have had ex- 
perience with the healthy mental types of pupils. Teachers of 
defectives should have special powers of adaptability and in- 
sight. They should be sympathetic.” 


Table Showing Subnormal Pupils in Elementary 


Schools. 
] | Ages Re 
g presented 
| Number ‘ 
Grades. ail a 6 | 7|'.8| 9 |-10 | 11 | 12 | 13 | 14 { 15 
abies oa at 32) 
| aaa HR TEES EAUBA SELES" VIMY BORE? SCRIR IG MTs ho 
Wiveti ass. 32 1 | 5} 11 5) St Aine 
Second i) 17 | 4 2 4 5 | 2 
Third RP eae | 2| 2] 2 1 te 1 
Fourth .. | 6 | | bog 4 
Fifth il 1 | 1 
ie ali De Ma ps yale 
Seventh ..|| S | hd A: 1 
Total....| 73 | a | pes babs 0 Pie Pb | 4 6 | 9 | 16 | 8 2 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


In compliance with State law, the Board of Education, at 
a meeting held July 19, 1909, appointed Dr. Henry von Dees- 
ten, Dr. D. B. Pindar and Dr. M. S. Granelli as medical in- 
spectors for the schools. They commenced their duties on the 
opening of schools in September. The schools were supplied 
with all necessary appliances for the work, such as measuring 
rods, scales, charts, ete. During the year each pupil was ex- 
amined to detect any defect of eye, ear, nose, teeth, throat, 
heart and lungs. If any defects were found, a notice was sent 
to the parent regarding such defects on a card specially pre- 
pared for the purpose. The number of notices sent to parents 
was 1,695. The number of favorable responses was 897. 
These figures show that 54 per cent. of the parents were willing 
to co-operate with us. In one instance we were obliged to re- 
sort to the police court for enforcement of the law. The work 
of the past year has been largely one of education and when 
parents begin to realize the great benefits that will be derived 
from caring for the health of their children, there will be a more 
willing response. <A card system has been instituted making 
it easy to follow up each individual ease. 

The Board of Education was most fortunate in the selec- 
tion of the physicians. It is due to them to state that they 
did not go into the stupendous task before them in a merely per- 
functory manner, but keenly alive to the needs of the physical 
well being of our pupils, they have discharged their arduous 
duties with a zeal that is commendable. 

In addition to the medical inspection of each child, the 
inspectors call at each school about 9 o’clock each school day 
to inspect any suspected cases. The teachers of each school 
have met the inspectors and have been carefully instructed in 
how to detect diseases. The following table will show the 
results of the medical inspection: 

Table Showing the Results of Medical Inspection for the School 
Year ending June 30. 


Total number of children examined by inspectors...... 10,749 
Number of children with defective eyes.............. 337 
Number of children with defective naso-pharynx...... 2,076 
Number of children with ear affections.............. 195 
Number of children with lung affections............. 121 
Number of children with tuberculosis............... 1 
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Number of children who are aenemic................ 224 

Number of children with throat trouble............. 3,963 

Number of children who have received “blue cards..... 1,182 
(Need the attention of a physician.) 


Number of children who have received “‘salmon eards. . 511 
(Need personal attention at home) 
Number of children with defective hearts............ 945 | 


Table showing the work of the Medical Inspectors as per 
class room visits and character of diseases detected: 
Medical Inspectors: 


UN TETEY CE, DET SPE Fo SON Gp a OO OU) eer et) 1,767 
Number or pupila reportedto... .6 02 ese ye bees 2,710 
Number of physical examinations.................. 3,481 
DN AIET wt AVIEPUS CXCIUGEC DY oo Sis 5 Em sole bree vide pee 627 
PIO DOL GL pUpiis we AGULbed A495 aie, Fs « eivteosenae aha eee bod 
Number of pupils excluded by Board of Health....... 458 
Number of pupils re-admitted by Inspectors or by Board 

ae Pre BA lk nok oe share deuce send Bee bis axes wate Siena 249 

Diseases: 

Conitazi pla AVE AIBOS60: aia ht heats aks sete anette 76 
Non-contagious eye disease..............e eee eet ees 189 
CIENT NAST RE Meat iy ARO pfeil ee a RM oe CR re 74 
Bd ]etei 8) ot een Te OREN AN ern ee oH Paty ML oie ere SOR MOAT aC fi! 53 
AVDUTV SS ee utile Ric Sakic sc heey Rig eae gL oe ae hs sc. we oe tec eae 58 
PARAL ISEY ANCES EG OH SUP AOR MG SE CAPR DIONE CAD IN RAE d EA FIT ee 0s 24 
Deep eerle eee Peay oes ale ae ee ee eee eee ié 
OS SRBC RRO Marte shi. eye Aas hs 8 on Bisei  he xe ee ee 9 
BS ANIIS PNG Ms nd a fchake CRE oe oh to rare aoe ena 46 
REPRE TOMA). ss. Ba aie i Wid > Shetek aiahe aes Rr aaa wt ae 18 
UD EAR ece 2 Ws 26 CTE Pai gia Roce 2 Pe eae Pay Ap Ra Re RQ E SAREE 142 
PAY CULOMIS Be Ms) taki he cit WR Rene SNS sis Si ne ce ae 172 
Non-contagious ear disease... 6 bn ke de oe en 12 
IPSEC PS OAR ae nai ees ale bids ae Su<des he RC ae pee See 50 
Defective tear ee ci no cee lead ieee sn ee ae 5 
DStoetrye err erate ee A eos ase mee a teen aes oe 69 
VB is alae Oe a tse ks ese 1h Unite urna ari ae eae ene af 
ery ical GV denna oo 2G. tos ae he) ae eh + 
PUMA fe La od artes sa ThCa shiek Se ahem ee 2 
Pie GV BUR CANCE i ooh. cia%ain aed tesecalete ler oneal ame 2 
alt 5c: Re irs wie a Liste a ypce isn 5 aan) ale ia ae ea 1 
Shoppes LAA Soo ea oe la gs eee era 1 
SPIMOROTION 46 5 555) oS DUNG Whe ea get ae ee ee re 17 


ION, A tk apt aE BER re here 6 atts a gto nig ules ea ee 17 
Pree y $18 Ue da Sag Sr nd dg 3 og se se eh tte 2 
RECA Sec) ghd ech can RMR eee 8s ea) ve wel os 8) bone Ga ath 19 
Ve SOIT Reamer vos Ute fot een a Aan are a 8 
SOE LOVED Gas cei vambee fates Be clo sete Rast gcse on, Sk gs 8 34 
Bye ClAA cae ke nei hie a ar ae nce ewig a 6g tao eo ae 2 
POCULO, Dh rytiediiee ie te eee nets ue oieey Sete nae ayo 8 
ROU gle Cig at ae ce ihn cee pg te tyes fs, tS oer 20 
TR Ss os ct a a CR ois ee ieee eee, Bele 4 
NES aire ig ie he ai eee eee oe ee AES OS I 
RN Ott Nahas cll wine: wish oiaiins als ane cols urbe tessa Ag Sa es A 

Results: 
Number of pupils excluded from school.............. 352 
Number of pupils recommended to parents for treatment 741 
Danie Or Palle CUICH cincke eats. hc la keh Le staremuns rc 225 
INGeerok PUPS IMpProved. fo... Pie a he es 147 
Number of pupils not improved: . 0.0 cies 9: 10 
Damper OF PUpUS NOt Beate a. ain whet RE ew puyeiod «ain sve ynyes ee 7 
Number of days’ absence caused by the exclusion of 

pupils by the Medical Inspectors............... 4,521 


SOME OF THE BENEFITS DERIVED FROM 
MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


1. It has remedied many physical defects, thus bringing 
the physically defective child nearer to the normal. 

2. It has improved the hygienic conditions of the children 
at home, in the school, and on the street. 

3. It has improved the general health of the children. 

4. It has insured more rapid advancement to the pupils 
in their work, giving them a more even chance in their school 
and their life work. 

5. ‘As one-seventh of our population is in school each 
day, it has decreased the spread of contagion in the homes in 
our city. 


EVENING SCHOOL. 


The evening school continues to grow in numbers and in 
usefulness. The evening school is divided into two depart- 
ments, viz., the regular evening school and the school for 
foreign-born residents. The aim of the regular evening school 
is to help boys and girls complete their elementary education. 
Those who are in attendance are employed during the day and 
represent a great many occupations. This school is serving a 
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good purpose by offering to the youth of this city the ad- 
vantages of the day school, thereby equipping them better for 
commercial and industrial activities. |The object of the foreign- 
born resident school is primarily to train these foreigners in all 
matters appertaining to American citizenship. Secondarily, to 
teach them to speak and to write English. Many of them: 
possess the rudiments of an education acquired in foreign coun- 
tries. They are very punctual and regular in attendance and 
make great progress in their work. They acquire speedily a 
knowledge of our language, of our laws and institutions and in 
a very short time will become a powerful factor in our political 
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Enrollment Evening School According to Ages. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


Number of students between 18 and 19 vears of. age........ 20 
Number of students between 19 and 20 years of age...........6- 19 
Number of students between 20 and 21 years of age..........0.. 20 
Number of students between 21 and 22 years of age...........06- 26 
Number of students between 22 and 23 years of age............- So 
Number of students between 238 and 24 years of age.........e00% 24 
Number of students between 24 and 25 years of age............. 26 
Number of students between 25 and 26 years of age............- 23 
Number of students between 26 and 27 years of age............- 27 
Number of students between 27 and 28 years of age........-.00. 19 
Number of students between 28 and 29 years of age...........02. 2 
Number of students between 29 and 380 years of age............. 10 
Number of students between 30 and 31 years of age..........00% aA 
Number of students between 31 and 82 years of age.............- 14 
Number of students between 32 and 33 years of aze..........--- 13 
Number of students between 33 and 34 years of age............-. 8 
Number of students between 84 and 35 years of age............. 7 
Number of students between 35 and 86 years of age............. 3 
Number of students between 36 and 37 years of age............. 9 
Number of students between 37 and 88 years of age............. 5 
Number of students between 38 and 39 years of age............. 2 
Number of students between 39 and 40 years of age............. iM 
Number of students between 40 and 41 years of age...........-. 3 
Number of students between 41 and 42 years of age............. 4 
Number of students between 42 and 48 years of age............. 4 
Number of students between 43 and 44 years of age............. 3 
Number of students between 44 and 45 years of age.............- 4 
Number of students between 45 and 46 years of age.........04-- 1 
Number of students between 50 and 51 years of age............. 1 
Number of students between 52 and 53 years of agze...........-. a4 
Number of students between 54 and 55 years of age..........+-- 1 

PRO ED LT fy igh’ 5 RAs asm Deweh eOn Paka Si ow i be tecabcin h pie Te tates ae Bis ie aineca ae 389 


Germiank 35). G04) Pose a eee im AG 
italians:#... bac Mm TARO Re RN yy" : 108 
TFAGHGHUCIS dak he cd co aires a oe eee npieel bs 
HUSSAM ADS. bse 3s Pitas ne ue eMicts ae Pr: f' 
Norwegians ...... ia eiecass Wie atarel ay wie Gretel taca‘i ohies ? 


SSor pil elas Oa, Oe Para Fans nied Ata oecaiend. at oe wee wee ieee 10 
CAAT S EELEUTL Seer rei acee ero bie aisiccusta te anerern elerbus arcle 6 
Cia aeed a eet nals bbe Ol cbela ok Gs bine doles ory : 3 
BG lattes Peat ees eas Me oe ala bite he's veh 2 

FI Ga ee ee ete Ene ees at to ree te ote doe 389 


Evening School Enrollment According to Ages. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 


Number of students between 13 and 14 years of age............. t 
Number of students between 14 and 15 years of age............. o2 
Number of students between 15 and 16 years of age...........-.. 100 
Number of students between 16 and 17 years of age..........-.- Her 
Number of students between 17 and 18 years of age............. 76 
Number of students between 18 and 19 years of age............. 63 
Number of students between 19 and 20 years of age............. 42 

APRESS tae ir Nuke SL Or Mb mner ed pial dite, Anata Edw el ehe dake ele Wena Sue 447 


Table Showing Average Attendance for the 
Past Four Years. 


Year. October. November. December. January. February. 
1906-7 No 487 288 247 169 
1907-8 ; 609 414 307 260 
1908-9 ar 561 411 307 267 
1909-10 543 434 280 255 203 


ATTENDANCE DEPARTENT. 


Report of Truant Officers for term ending January 31, 1910. 


ON muiber Ot parents visited. v4 ewok weit eek ye ae 2,880 
Number of children brought to school............... oT 
Pmong served, Omparents 2 60 ik Oi ivg ave log tes 58 
Number of children summoned to court............. 81 
Winmber of Gnildrem arrested en. kos 2) i ha a Niceee oe 16 
Number of parents summoned to court.............. 21 
Bammiberrot childrent'on, paraley cts i) oes bem dvieweclgrend 63 
*Number of cases reported by police................ 12 
*Number of cases reported by citizens.............. 8 
Number of other cases investigated................. 32 
Number of children sent to truant school............ 3 
Number of children sent to Jamesburg.............. 1 


xParents are visited because of absence or irregular at- 
tendance. 
*These cases were investigated. 
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ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Report of Truant Officers for the term ending June 30, 1910. 


Nirniber “of oarnitie (visite gas 3.55 sie sda ee eee ae 3,778 
Number of children brought to school.............. 111 
Number of school summons served on parents........ 118 . 
Number of court summons served on parents........ 41 
Number of children summoned to court............. 90 
Numiber of children on probation.........5..00008 e9 17 
Number of children on parole..............-+--.-+ 59 
iN imaber ofvohaldren ‘arrested. 6a. 204 ee SS 3 9 
Number of boys sent to Jamesburg................. 4 
Waimiber ot wages investigated. 2... 2S Se Oe 100 


TRUANT SCHOOL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


rT OTR G8 bo 


JUNE 30, 1910. 


Number of truants entered during the year.... 40 
Total number of cases of tardiness........... 26 
Total number of days present............... 2,873 72 
Total number of days absent .............. 646 — 
Possible number of days’ attendance......... 3,519% 
Average daily attendances. 3s bo dene bo, 14 


Age of pupils: 

Number of pupils between 10 and 11 years... 
Number of pupils between 11 and 12 years.. 
Number of pupils between 12 and 13 years. . 
Number of pupils between 13 and 14 years. . 
Number of pupils between 14 and 15 years. . 
Number of pupils between 15 and 16 years. . 
Grades represented: 

Number of pupils from Grade 1-A........ 
Number of pupils from Grade 1-B........ 
Number of pupils from Grade 2-A........ 
Number of pupils from Grade 3-A........ 
Number of pupils from Grade 3-B..... ar 
Number of pupils from Grade 4-A........ 
Number of pupils from Grade 4-B........ 
Number of pupils from Grade 5-A........ 
Number of pupils from Grade 5-B........ 
Number of pupils from Grade 6-A........ 
Number of pupils from Grade 6-B........ 
Number of pupils from Grade 7-B........ 


bo ee ot CO Oe 


ped ee pe pe OM TN AID OD DOH 
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9. Number of children returned to former school. . 9 
10. Number of children who left school district... . a 
11. Number of children who left to go to work.... 10 
12. Number of children sent to Jamesburg........ 2 

TEACHERS. 


The teachers of this city, who constitute the faculty of our 
public schools, are doing excellent work. I feel confident that 
the work of the present year has been characterized by an 
earnestness and fidelity and has been the means of securing 
excellent results. | Our teachers are becoming more and more 
alive to the fact that the child is the center of interest and 
not the formal text-book, and are learning to correlate school 
work with outside experience. This has brought about con- 
stant efforts ti» place more stress upon the fundamentals and to 
eliminate the non-essentials. During the past year we have 
been greatly handicapped through a scarcity of monitresses to 
take charge of classes of absent teachers. We expect to over- 
come this great drawback upon the reopening of the schools in 
September. During the past year the teachers were absent 
1,949 days. | 

During the past year the principal of the Montclair Nor- 
mal School selected two schools in this city for the model work 
of his pupils. Our critic teachers have spared no pains in the 
training of these pupil-teachers; they have given them the 
benefit of their ripened experience and our schools in return 
will reap the ‘benefit of their training. “The wise administra- 
tion of any system of public instruction requires a corps of 
teachers possessed of excellent preparation, dominated. by noble 
purposes, sound of body, strong of intellect, in full sympathy 
with the hopes, aspirations and pleasures of young people, the 
teachers being so far removed from petty jealousies and petty 
selfishness that they see only the general good and rejoice in 
the fact that they have been adjudged worthy of even a very 
humble place in so great a work.” 

_ The following quotation from a paper read by Superin- 
tendent Boynton before the Ithica teachers at the beginning 
of the year’s work deals so forcibly with a common blunder on 
the part of too many teachers that I have taken the liberty 
to incorporate it in this report: 

“Many teachers make the mistake of starting out with the 
hypothesis that their children have been poorly prepared for 
the advanced work. This may sometimes be true in September, 
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but is a very poor October reason for the pupils not doing well 
since for a month, at least, they have been well instructed and 
should have some definite knowledge. To point what others 
have not done in an attempt to bolster up one’s own incapacity 
is a device of the weak as old as Adam, a subterfuge so trans- 
parent as never to deceive the most superficial observer. 
Teachers should remember that a long vacation necessitates | 
a review, and during a vacation children have been thinking 
of other things than books, and justly so. Time should, there- 
fore, be taken to carefully review the principles upon which 
the advanced work depends, although it may not be set down 
in the course of study. One hundred children taken from one 
community are probably the equal to one hundred children 
taken from any other community that lays claim to being nor- 
mal. Children may be slow, but few of them are really dull. 
Children attend school to be instructed and trained. They do 
not know; that is one of the reasons why they attend school. 
To see that they do know, is one of the primary duties of 
trained teachers. Teachers should help pupils when they 
need help, but this does not mean that teachers should do the 
work which the pupil can be stimulated to do. Any lesson 
that does not leave the pupil stronger mentally and morally, 
which does not give him courage and strength for the next 
task has been poorly taught.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. An ungraded room in each school for backward pupils. 

2. Less time given to teaching geography and United 
States history and thereby gaining more time for practical 
compositon work. 

3. Installation of manual training rooms in Schools 6 
and 4, 


4. More elasticity in the promotion of pupils. 


5. Free writing lessons after school hours for pupils and 
teachers. 


6. The appointment of a school nurse to supplement the 
work of the medical inspectors. 


7. The adoption of a new course in drawing correlating 
it with all kinds of manual training work. 


8. More supplementary reading in the grades. 
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9. Uniform tests in all the grades, except the first and 
second, twice a year. 
10. <A class for subnormal pupils. 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. J. DEMAREST, 


Superintendent. 
June 30, 1910. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


On April 21, 1910, Mrs. F. Williams Ehlers, nee. Erk, 
passed to her reward. No lingering illness or long hours of 
suffering were sent to her; the call to the better world came 
with no warning, but found her ready. She was a woman of 
bright intellect and broad and liberal culture. For over six- 
teen years, she served in a most acceptable manner as an in- 
structor in our German Department, and during that time her 
pupils felt the impress of her high ideals and splendid scholar- 
ship. Her untimely and unexpected death came as a great 
shock to her large circle of friends. 

“God’s fingers touched her and she slept.” 


Samuel Donaldson, for seven years janitor of School No. 8, 
died April 16, 1910. He was highly respected by the teachers 
and pupils of the school where he served so acceptably. 3 


APPOINTMENTS 
Name. : eS ne When Appointed. 
Se e720) Cel Hay nage Deed RS tn ve ese pA September 1, 1909 
Wilhara Kavanagh. cai) ioe .... September 1, 1909 
BTS Ay cad WR fie dia Suh Gee ee September 1, 1909 
Mer EU PASTORIS sein be lel Sigh esl ts eee Braces October 1, 1909 
Rorena Decker 62 eis totes Rhee a i Poa Se October 1, 1909 
EE POCEUTIR GSD ct 1a ie pi. eile ay ars ey eae December 1, 1909 
CVovelra (iitlqueen 0. was es See ec December 1, 1909 
Helen Smith........ Si eee te we Sey CO ee December 1, 1909. 
Blerence tars 22 ee on eS a es eke December 1, 1909 
Marearcitid ines hes Poe eta fe a December 1, 1909 
Oathoritie Avoran e025 bok oe herent February 1, 1910 
Lucy Kackenmester...... i ET er see February 1, 1910 
Adenia Ditler:' bisa syd by ee he February 1, 1910 
Anne -BOweses Wee oeey ee ay ees February 1, 1910 
Piata “AN ONE iy an cape wees 5 Bee eee ee March 1, 1910 
PORROT DUAR OS 2.55: 5 2 asta ince Peg a ke eh April 1, 1910 
Mere soehermia lo 555 Fut scan eS cos elt a oe .. April 15, 1910 . 
BONER RAEN gs Loe clo sia Nar aens ws meds «eee Re April 18, 1910 


FEPEPUG a) QOODBON i sone). 2 Slee a ge ee eee June 27, 1910 
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RESIGNATIONS. 

Name. Date of Acceptance. 
Wiarvetin:. Pa Align Ophea tase aceite September 1, 1909 
phaniet. Ballcainys in vo oat anes tara ivi eee tn September 1, 1909 
Jean Livingston (pensioned)...........-. September 1, 1909 
felene G. Dockwood 7a eid Lai aitee: December 1, 1909 
Mary Ps Cowpet occ rie nts eis ee eee Mee daniary 12: 1970 
Agana DE Hievald witht. tts se» en ees Arias es 7 January 1, 1910 
Adelaide Sherwood (pensioned) | ....... February 1, 1910 
Jadwiga Klonowska............... Wee April 7, 1910 
Pe oe tir Ai ain bier ely, ey See March 30, 1910 
PRR Cet re Ree ee Bsa d 58 vi rg eee ~ April 1, 1910 
2 Taped CRs 1 Ah SRR MN ROR ee ae Onno MOH I, 5 og April 22, 1910 

SUPERINTENDENT, 

DATE OF | : | : 

NAME ADDRESS GRADE 
APPOINTMENT, a : 

April 10, 1897,|A.J.Demarest,A:M|1017 Bloomfield St... Superintendent 
PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS. 
SCHOOL NO. 1. 

Sept. 1. 1893) 
BPA MON tyke « 24 Sanford Place, Principal 

Nov. 1., 1903) Hast Orange.. 
Sept. 1, 1872./E. G. Howard... | 940 Bloomfield St....| 8-B-1 
Sept. 1, 1866.|A. Burnett....... 1387 Duncan Ave., J. C.| 8-A 
duly: 14.71879s 0 Reid. oo oe. as 1019 Bloomfield St....| 7-B-1 
Ben risa. iN. atoCain« 23... 7283 Washington St...| 7-B-2 
Sept. 1, 1880.|I. E. Jackson.... |1023 Bloomfield St.....| 7-A-1 
Sept. 27, 1880.|M. Coghill....... 886 Bloomfield St.... T-A-2 
Sept. 27, 1880.|S. Michell........ 1015 Bloomfield St.... 6-B-1 
Sept. 15, 1873.|C. M. Ward...... 740 Garden St....... 6-B-2 .- 
Sept. .1, 1884./I. C. Schrader....| 908 Park Ave........ 5-B-3 
Dees 2.1888. AS Doylew sc 812 Washington St...| 6-A-1 
Sept. 1, 1891./L. M. Wissinger..| 66 Rutledge Ave., 

East Orange... 6-A-2 
Sept. 12,, 1808.16. BS Roche. ....: 523 Park Ave........ 5-B-1 
Sept. 1, 1902.18 Carling sous + 937 Bloomfield St... 5-B-2 
June. Te SOAS Perryn sd dans eee 820 Washington St...| 5-A 
Avie: 26,1805... J. Waishieck& <4 600 Willow Ave..... 4-B 
Oct. 23, 1905.;M. Downey...... 59 Park Ave.:..... 4-A 
Dace .1,5 1907 ..|M.. Canning .4.04 3% 121 Bloomfield St....| 3-B 
Oct. 1, 1895.1D. Strothoff...... 1027 Garden St....... 8-A 
Oct. 1, 1908.|A. Schiaffino..... 231 Madison St..... 2-B 
Pep. 3. F805 1R), Altectn sash 500 Washington St.. 2-A 
June 1, 1882./C. V. Havens....| 710 Washington St..| 1-B 
Noy. 21.1908. (GCG. Trautweinw. R215) Tenth: Stiie 2.5: 1-A 
ment 1 1807. ik. Judges >. 4288 I11G? Park: Aveanges<c Kindergarten 
Apriis3,°1899. (A. Wilsons 2.25.5 Idl1: Garden SE.2ah Kindergarten 
ees bY 1901: {A.. De Ryans is 420 Hudson St....... ffice 
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SCHOOL NO. 2. 


Sept. 1, 1902.|W. J. Wyse, A. B!| 61-A So. Biliott re 
Brookivacca.k 
Cet CL ISTespyieriarry sci. ee 520 Hudson St....... 
Feb. 26, 1877./M. Jeanneret..... oo ‘Penth Sty; saw 
May 1, 1889./K. Horwood..... 1029 Garden St...... 
Sept. 1, 1878.|S. W. Applegate..| 718 Washington St.. 
Sept. 9, 1879./M. C. Applegate..| 718 Washington St... 
J ara ley iewet ila ROI. tk. 1019 Bloomfield St.... 
May 1, 1901.|/J. F. McCammond] 713 Bloomfield St.... 
Ocue AS tisore i) CO. Blriki bois) 148 Garden St....... 
Oct 1, 1886./P. Stursberg..... 932 Washington St 
Mar. 12, 1895.|/L. Jeanneret..... oS Tenth Sts. 4G 
April 1, 1891.|M. Wiggins...... 1229 Garden’ St. 05 
Rage t, 119000. 1. Meylich... 2... 824 Garden St....... 
Feb. 1, 1897. /I. McCague...... 1016 Garden St....... 
April 16, 1906./F. Niver......... 819 Washington St.. 
Sept. 1, 1891.;H. Van Keuren 146 S. Grove St., E.O. 
Jan TASS AW.) MeGaliy oo. 5 cai 723 Washington St.. 
HEDL ts wl INE. dy Coyle hi." 718 Bloomfield St... 
Mar. 21, 1898.|Sophie Schroeder./1026 Hudson St...... 
Sept. 3, 1883.|J. Wendover..... GOS JRark CA VOC is ace 
Sept. 1, 1891. |S. E. Schroeder..| 108 Rutledge Ave., 
EKast Orange. 

Sept. 15, 1878. |S. G. Schroeder..} 908 Park Ave........ 
Sept. 1, 1907.|S. Maxwell...... 1006 Garden St....... 
May 1, 1908.\I. Livesey........ 831 Willow Ave..... 
Feb. 1, 1910.;Anna Bowes..... 528 Clinton St....0.. 
Sept. 1, 1880 

Ha. PTrancis. +436 834 Park Ave....... 
Oct. 8, 1894 
Sept. 1, TO08 Ae Goyle) ei... 718 Bloomfield St.... 
Sept. 1, 1908./R. Hauser....... 944 Bloomfield St.... 

SCHOOL NO. 3. 

Sept. 9, 1907.|A. I. Dillon, A. B/1007 Garden St....... 
Meb.sn ta, 004. (AY Simith’. 05. LIS wrark’ AVG + can one 
He, 1, L907. 1G. . Strothomt.: 1027 ‘Garden’ St. v2... 
Ee teed Re na co Es ee 232 Washington St.. 
Sept. 9, 1907.|E. Sheridan...... 1013 Bloomfield St.... 
Aug. 26, 1895 

Use. B. Delehey... {1200 Garden St....... 
Sept. 1, 1908 
Noy. 1, 1907./BH: M.'Goll......: 908 Washington St.. 
Oct. 20, 1902.|M. Keresey...... 208 Bloomfield St.... 
Oct. 1, 1876 

LE. ROMIE o's ok ee 632 ‘Park Ave... i: 
May 1, 1908 
Nov. 1, 1904./G. Gorman....... 1115 Bloomfield St.... 
Oct. 35, D084 Es Henry yin s.3 ¢ 1304 Washington St.. 
Oct. 1, 1903./F. M. Ingleson 823 Hudson St...... 
Sept. 1, 1908. |L. Schlank....... 140 Bloomfield St.... 
Feb; > 1, 1910016; Doraniesikt 804 Washington St... 
Sept. 1, 1904. /C. J. O’Rafferty 706 Bloomfield St.... 
Pan i ASO A. Butter Nae oes 720 Blomofield St... 
Sept. 1, 1908.|M. E. Tallon..... 700 Wachington St.. 
Oct) 15, 1008. IM. Verdi del hk 637 Bloomfield St.... 
May 25, 1885.|L. Hoehnle...... 714 Bloomfield St.... 
Nove 620, 41002 1. Matoniick é0: 513 Park Aveisik sa. 
Mar. 21, 1898.|E. Mooney....... 609 Grand Stic. Mas 
Mar. 21. 1898.'A. O’Callaghan...'1223 Bloomfield St.... 
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SCHOOL NO. 4. 


Sept..20, IST). |B AS Alien se ute .c 1217 Garden St....... Principal 
Sept. 8, 1879./M. L. McDonnell, 
Pa Me ae oes s 811 Garden St....... 8-B 
Jan. 1, 1885./H. Leonard...... 1226 Garden St....... 8-A 
May 1, 1888.|A. Harding...... 707 Garden St....... 7-B 
Sept. 1, 1882.|C. A. Lambert. tee PORES Loy beucdc T-A 
Aug. 26, 1895./H. Seyd......... 506 Washington St...| 6-B-1 
Dec. 1, 1887. /L.L ambert...... O55 Pent Bist. sacs 6-B-2 
Nov. 4, 1897-\M. Cassidy... 2. 816 Willow Ave..... 6-A 
May 1, 1885./H. L. Jackson....|1023 Bloomfield St....| 6-A-2 
Oct. 4, 1898./F. M. McCague...|1016 Garden St....... 5-B 
Avig..:24, 0 189G007.> Kerry ccc coe: 2 1028 Washington St...| 5-A 
Nov. 12, 1877 b 
April 1, 1891 I. F. McEnnery..| 205 Dodd St., W. H..| 4-B 
Ost, PASTA. Mountsetces.'. 516 Bloomfield St....!| 3-B 
Sept. 1, 1891.|A. Geayer....... 1109 Garden St....... 2-B-1 
June 1, 1901. 1M. Bs Roche, .... 711 Bloomfield St....) 3-A 
Bemee sk, 2a0t lJ; sPinnereoy eed o. 815 Washington St.. 4-A 
Oct.” A 1805. 1. Poohey ons so. hoi, Garden Stoo. ses 2-B-2 
Nov. 1, 1897.|Eleanor Johnston.| 527 Bloomfield St....| 2-A-1 
Oct. 18, 1897.|E. Ingleson...... Sob PIUASON ote . 5 1-B-1 
Deo: 10,24302. (Rp Guinan nee... 710 Bloomfield St....| 1-B-2 
Hicks 25; 71ID0Rs So Seotiot sian cht 913 Bloomfield St....} 2-A-2 
Gets 2B~d005. AL ArTalan iced & 1132 Garden St....... 1-A-2 
Pep. cISet, Prayer seta. 1220 0Parle Avierar. tas 1-A-1 
Sent: 4, 0iseT. iO, Browse. «ites 524 Hudson St...... |Kindergarten 
Mar. 21, 1898.|A. C. Tallon...... 700 Washington St.. Kindergarten 
Noy. 15, 1897./C. O’Rafferty....| 706 Bloomfield St....|Office 
Dec. 1, 1901.'S. F. Leinkauf...|1026 Hudson St...... Sup’t’ Office 
SCHOOL NO. 5. 
Sept. 1, 1873 
Ay Woe MOOres oss 1007 Garden St....... Principal 

Nov. 1, 1889 
Sept. 19, 1905.|M. Rechert...... |1007 Garden St....... 5-A 
Nov. 21, 1905.|M. A. O’Toole... |1023 Park Ave....... 4-B-1 
Nov. i, 5800.02: Clinton... 1215 Bloomfield St....| 4-B-2 
Jan.)  ~1. TS03-i MO AL Olark, i. .: Soo Garden Str. fo. 6% 4-A 
Feb. 1, 1898./A. A. O’Rafferty.| 706 Bloomfield St....| 4-A-2 
Sept. 1, 1902 

Vp. WATS er catacs 166 Delaware Ave., 
Dee. 1, 1909 Jersey City...) 8-B-1 
May 1, 1894./H. I. Reidy...... 1126 Willow Ave..... 3-B-2 
Oct. a 1883 |A. M. Booth..... 1221 Washington St.. 3-A-1 
Oct. 23, 1905.,A. M. Beck...... 821 Hudson St...... 3-A-2 
Aug. 26, A SOLD Ney CAPT rset. wt 618 Bloomfield St....| 2-B 
Nov. 20, 1895.13. Werkless...... 908 Garden St...... 1-B 
Aug. 26, 1895/E. Connelly...... QE PGnurin St. wares 2-A 
Sept. 1, 1888..K. Myddleton....| 115 Park Ave....... Kindergarten 
Jan. 12, 1903./K. O’Rafferty....| 706 Bloomfield St..../Kindergarten 
Feb. 1, 1897..M. Krause....... 825 Bloomfield St.... 
Dec. 1, 1905.;/Angela McDermott) 821 Hudson St...... 1-A 
Feb. 1, 1909..M. Bowes....... 153 Fourteenth St..| 1-A-2 
Nov. 1, 1891 

\p ene ees 1009 Willow Ave...... 1-A-3 
Dec. 1, 1909 


Mar. 
Oct. 


Sept. 


I, 1897. |. B. Bissell, B. S/1116 Bloomfield St... 
1, Sioa. AS Higgins....1215 Washington St.. 
1, 1878.|J. S. Jeanneret.. Ho Perth Seosre oss 
1, WS pie eElerbert! ss... 206 Eleventh St..... 
1, ASTS IA Moores... oc. 1805 Bloomfield St.... 

1, 1878.48. sHerbert..*... SOS Hudson St...... 
27, 1882.)|M. E. Jackson.../1023 Bloomfield St.... 
14, 1885.;M. EB. Idell...... 1231 Bloomfield St... 
14, ASSp Pos. elusy.'.. 5)... 106 Eleventh St..... 

1, 1909./Frank J. Klein..|1009 Willow Ave..... 
15, 1888.|M. O’Callaghan. .|/1223 Bloomfield St.... 

dy AO. UM, Moffat... 0%... 154 Wenth -Stl2 22.4% 
CA, peo (1 As wlae Beek: «. vas 1088: Park. Aves see se 
25, 1894.|B. M. Loomer...|1021 Washington St 

1, 1896 .|L. Greenbaum... |1220 Garden St...... 

4, 1898.|/KK. MacAvoy..... 21S 3 Dent h, S tasee ys otas 
15, 1892.|/E. M. Maltus....| 909 Hudson St......|.. 

1, 1901.|M. A. Bergen..../1605 Madison St..... 
LOOT: hE. VO POSE. shies > 161 Thirteenth St 

POU2 LAS (Henke foe 30... Go ePenth iSsteh wikis 
21, 1895.1C.. Besson........ 1225 Bloomfield St... 
eh Wight Ge S159, IR Ss EE 944 Bloomfield St... 

1, 1904.|F. Bonynge..... 931 Washington St.. 

1, 1898.|M. A. Breen..... 1012 Bloomfield St.... 
ZA tOvos L. COUNSEL RN. (ZA Garden osteo ale 
19, 1904.|M. Moore....... 1232 Bloomfield St... 

Tyg te Eines: 3405 45. 839 Bloomfield St... 

a Pe ey 

Hp. Hy Wouehs. 5% J 1215 Washington St.. 

1, 1890 A a 

1, 1908.|M. O’ Dangenan . {1223 Bloomfield St.. 

1, 1894.|S. P. Vinten. 59 Thirteenth St.. 

SCHOOL NO. 7. 

1, 1905.|J.G.Coleman,A.M| 57 Thirteenth St... 
29, 1880601 bi “Thies ¢os'ok:.% 1088 Garden St...... 
15, 1865 

Altos Uist iis’: fo aki 60 Twelfth S....... 
ede 

PhLSOO. Taide Clintons ov. , 1215 Bloomfield St... 
1, 1889. |W. Sandman..... 827 Washington St.. 
16, 1891.|N. Stephens...... 220 Eleventh St..... 

1, 1896.)/M. V. Johnston..| 727 Bloomfield St.... 
1, 1906. |Grace Pope...... 160 Thirteenth St... 
23, 1905. ;|M. M. Johnston..; 727 Bloomfield St.... 
1, 1908. |C. Dottermusch. EVO | PRUVEL SEU CR hohe he 
23. GOO Nia aT. cess ss 706 Bloomfield St.... 
1, 1909. |L. E. Decker..... 809 Washington St.. 
LT OoLoOT ONO. Ge Worsthorn .).| 123 ‘Ehudson, Sti ../u)3 
15, 1910.|V. Schermall..... 75 Washington St.. 

i Beebe okey Kackenmester.| 76 Washington St.. 

1, 1908. ie: McDermott.| 821 Hudson St...... 

Wg bee A Bs t= a 1014 Willow Ave..... 
1 OOS A TA MPS Wf ins re 1129 Bloomfield St... 
14 VI BBO sT ACS BIB Fo a ace alte sue 1038 Bloomfield St... 

1 GOL SMa, 2Pallon. iso 606 River Stic. .24s00 

SCHOOL NO. 8. 

1, 1900. /L. F. Talbot, AM.| 704 Garden St...... 
1, 1889.\|A. C. McHale...|1128 Garden St..... 

7, 1874.|G. Kellett....... 918 Washington St.. 
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SCHOOL NO. 6. 
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SCHOOL No. 8 (Continued.) 


Sept: 8, 1879. |C. Votteler.). os 2. 918 Washington St.. 
Wayero iy IStO: EL Smiths Sage, se 218 Hleventh St..... 
Nov. 16, 1908.);A. C. Searle..... Migs Park: Awe, ..5 «vs 
Jan 1, 1964... 107 G, Bretley ss. 1008 Willow Ave...... 
Sept. 1, 1891.|M. A. Mackenzie.| 87 Madison St...... 
Jan, ol, 1898.1|8.: GY Davy os. Ship TUIASOW SE, a's « 
Oct. 19, 1904./H. G. Murphy 1029 Washington St 
Sept.. 1¢°9902.p Ne Aes Barryis . WOo) Park HAV Gs 6s oss 
Sept. 5) 1881.) ).Moch,’...5 2.5. 906 Washington St... 
Sept. 1, 1889./H. C. Haddonhorst}1038 Garden St....... 
Sept. 19, 1898.|H. Pinner....... 815 Washington St.. 
Sept. 11, 1905.|E. Wilson....... eee EON EM Se cycndnhs 
April 1, 1907. |Jennie A. Frost..| 161 Thirteenth St.... 
Dec. 1, 1904./K. Donlon....... 202 “Tenth St. ¢ 5 oss 
Oct Ti 2905 . 1K. Sullivan oo. 21): Tenth Sita. oy 
Oct 1, 1905.|J. H. Johnston. 727 Bloomfield St.... 
May 1, 1908.|A. G. Hayes..... 210 Hleventh St..... 
Oct 1, 1905.) M. Coughlin...... 1028 Park Ave....... 
Dec. 1, 1909.|Helen Smith..... 1026 Hudson St...... 
Jan 1, 1909.|E. Borchers...... 643 Garden St....... 
Sept. 14, 1904.|J. B. Brandt 1212 Garden St...:... 
Sept. 9, 1899./E. J. Howard 940 Bloomfield St 
Sept. 22, 1902.|M. F. Donnelly 928 Garden St....... 
Sept. 1, 1904./G. B. Judge..... bad, Gardens tes aw.c 
Nov... 1, WOOT ASV. Sonivany, | Zi Tenth Sis.) os 
Feb. 1, 1905.|G. MacMillan....11809 Garden St....... 
Oct. 8, 1894./A. Ch Vallon.;.. 606 River St........ 
Sept. 12, 1893.|E. B. Clinton 1215 Bloomfield St 
Cet. 20,°1902 .1.M. Delaney, ..’..:. 414 Grand St........ 
Jan Te TOS At... IS aT ee ee Ss 337 Washington St.. 
Dee 1, 1909./C. Mulqueen..... 304 Washington St.. 
Mar. 15,) 1909 GE, IGAnStO veo as 1031 Bloomfield St.. 
Dec 1, 1909.|Margaretta Smith} 218 Eleventh St..... 
Mare) (Sis AMR umionr .-. 9.) < 940 Bloomfield St.... 
Oct 4, 1898.|M. Feeny........ 331 Garden St...... 
Mar. 21, 1898.|M. McCullagh... | 255 Hleventh St..... 
supe). 1. 190 Pa dohnston:'; . 3. 527 Bloomfield St.... 
SCHOOL NO. 9. 

Dec. 1, 1906. .JH. W. Oliver, A. M/1305 Bloomfield St... 
Dec. 29, 1884. |A.I.Meharg,Pd.M. |1307 Bloomfield St.. 
Rebs BR oiSs6. ale Kirk $4 Ooi ae 1027 Willow Ave..... 
Sept. 11, 1905. .|;A. Gunderson....| 619 Garden St....... 
Feb. 8, 1906. .|Edith Allen...... 1120 Garden St...... 
Oct. 23, 1905..|E. Aitchinson....| 311 Bloomfield St.. 
Oct. 1, 1908../Gertrude Pope...| 160 Thirteenth St... 
mem 1, 1886. 1B: Upton. es 1038 Garden St...... 
Sept. 1, 1908. .).Edna Frost...... 161 Thirteenth St... 
Oct. 4, 1898../E. Burnette...... 724 Washington St.. 
Sept.) T TO08 yi are ae a 2 ls 212 Adame. Stoel. 4s 
Sept. 1, 1902..)M. Murray...... 256 Seventh St...... 
Apr. 18, 1910. .|Ella M. Smith...| 210 Thirteenth St... 
Nov. 1, 1887 

Ve, Kiernan...... 918 Willow Ave..... 
Sept. 1, 1902 
Sept. 17, 1907. |Mary Guisto..... 1031 Bloomfield St... 
Oct. 1, 1908..|May O.Rafferty..| 706 Bloomfield St... 
Apr. 1, 1900..)K. Funcheon..... 506 Garden St...... 
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Sept. 1, 1882 

Ue, M. Henry 827 Washington St..| 2-B-1 
Oct. 1, 1908. 
Sept. 1, 1908. /G, Vilar......... 251 Bleventh St..... SD 
Nov. ~Li190T 48. Doohey.. ..... 531 Garden St...... 2-A-2 
Sept. 12, 1898..)j. Murphy....... BE i irst Bice see 2-A-1 
Oct. 1, 1908../G. Rogers...:.... 1020 Park Ave... io ..% 1-B-3 
Aug. 26, 1895. .!M. A. Fitzsimon’.|1014 Willow Ave..... 1-B-2 
Sept. 9, 1907..|\Madeline Guisto. 1031 Bloomfield St... 1-B-1 
Nar) 5, S908 WG Ord 25.5 <teinvea.s 637 Bloomfield St...| 1-A-2 
Mar 1909. 1B. Doran jieyi.s' ss 804 Washington St..| 1-A-1 
Mar. 15, 1909. |M. Flattery...... 714 Garden St....... 2-B-2 
Sept. 18, 1909. |M. Livingston. 604 River St........ Kindergarten 
Sept. 1, 1908../C. «. Butler..... 720 Bloomfield St... | Kindergarten 
Sept. 1, 1902..1.M. Livesey...... 831 Willow Ave..... Kindergarten 
Sept. 11, 1905..|M. Harvey ..... 1126 Park Ave....... Office 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

ot : rs J. F. Brandt, A.M.|1212 Garden St....... Principal 
Sept : 

Hs. L. Swart..... 10380 Hudson St...... V.-Principal 
June 1, 1886 
May 17, 1890.|V. Borthwick..... 808 Hudson St...... 
Aug. 4, 1871.|M. E. Lawler....J/1213 Washington St.. 
Sept. 24, 1900. |E. F’. Kelly, A. B. 52 Cathedral P’k’y,N 
Nov. 1, 1881.|G. A. Correa..... 215 “Tenth (St x7 se 9% 
Dec. 1, 1907.|M. Van Ness.... | 163 S. 9th St.,Newark 
Sept. SO 1190TA Ee. o.. Trich A.2b 70S Park Avena’ ce 
Sept. 1, 1907.|A. Wakefield, A.B] 87 4thSt., Newark.. 
Cet. AG "TSSOoIG. GPlaner os. os én 714 Bloomfield St. . 
Sept , 1900.|B. Hecker....... 605: Hudson St...... 
Sept. 19, 1907. /C. O. Koeller,A.B. | 585 Garden St....... 
Sent. 1, 1908. |C. A. Sherlock, A.Bl1010 Bloomfield St 
Feb. 15, 1909. |J. P.Maloney,B. S..|1007 Garden St....... 
Sent. 1, 1909.|L.S.Sheppard,A.B.| 620 Bloomfield St.... 
Dec. 1, 1904 

W. A. Kavanagh, |1019 Willow Ave...... 
Sent. 1, 1909 A. B 


June 27, 1910. |G. Jacobsen..... 
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SCHOOL No. 9 (Continued. ) 


734 (Park Ave 


q ors! Ses) “Mice 


79 Washington St.. 


» 6.8, ee 
a See 
o wen exe 


5.4 © 93 84 


Mar. 1, 1909. |P. Gonzales,A.B.. 11180 Bloomfield St... 
SPECIALS. 
Sant, 1; FSOT 1A: Kenly. ike 180 Bh: 27th St. Ne 
Oct: 4; £891) 
f pia re go Pe 60 Tenth St 
Sept. 1, 1901 
Sept. 1, 1902./L. Cummings.... 
May 1, 1905.|A. Fleming...... 1143 Garden St 
Oct. 3, 2005.10. R. Reidy. ...... 1126 Willow Ave 
Sept. 1, 1908. |. ee egeegee a 103 Hudson St 
Dec. a 71008 10 FADGH sd accescin sa Ebon Park Ave 
Sent. 1, 1909. H. W. ory addle. 291 Central Ave.. 
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JANITORS AND ENGINEERS. 


May 2,1908. |Thos. O’Toole..... 728 Willow Ave..... No. 1 School 
Jan.. 28,1907. |Mrs.'M. Ryan..... Gor Tenth Sts <3 oso No. 2 School 
Jan.. 11,1892. |Mrs.'M.MclIntyre.} 222 Adam St........ No. 3 School 
Aug. 28,1905. |Mrs. B. Halloran..|] 6th St. & Willow Ave.| No. 4 School 
May 1, 1897. 1D. Murphy.....+. V5 WE yaw | Aa Pr No. 5 School 
Aug. 1,1891. JH. Forbes........ SiGe Ninth Ole as es cee No. 6 School 
WODt2 1) LOS tal EOnny sae ower 118 Washington St..}] No. 7 School 
May 17,1908. |S. Donaldson..... 301 Willow Ave..... No. 8 School 
Aug. 15,1898. |J. Moore......... 123 Willow Terrace..| High School 
June 10,1907. (Mrs. 'M. Lally..... 62 ‘Monroe St....... Truant 

Apr... 20, 1908. |AC Bruno. 2.3.28. 300 ‘Madison St...... No. 9 School 
Sent. cd 1908s. 1G Oabilf. ooo oar: 202 Willow Ave..... No. 9 School 
July 20,1908. |H. Haggerty..... O12 “Park Avea. ...\0% No. 8 School 


TRUANT OFFICERS. 


Sept. 1,1906. |Henry 'Spohr..... 821 Washington St.. 
Sept. 1,1906. James Farrell....|1188 Park Ave....... 


TABLE ONE 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30th, 1910. 


Papalation: ab. civ aie va ult ate gh ae eloteneseae ok ae he ae 70,628 
Number of different school buildings used............ 10 
Number of Annexes (Truant School)................ a 
NBER OL GINBS LOOM Basie oe bck yp Joie, vice Ga a eee ee 226 
Domvber-ar eibunos Lon pupa... i). aka sgh + ee Oke 9,853 
Total Enrollment: 

BPAY EMCENOILLT BR bed <a 8 5. Gh Sg! IAA BGT AE OR PRIY acdree oo 10,278 

Pe ie eta se ee ss gel onl sy | Se aed aera. 471 

Foreign-Born Resident Classes. .............-... 389 


Number of Graduates from: 
(a) High School: 
1. Academic Department: 


df ctarg De! iat tare atau Were OR OR eR 10 
eet eye CUiaee Siese ok WR eb ee ee | a ance 13 
2. Commercial Department: 
Feuruame Classeas: Wee ate A) Us. leataeeg 10 
ATE: CHU Oe eh nd athe eae ee 17 
(b) Grammar Schools: 
Poprunry: Classeae ge sg ssi: ecg eae Fe kip 152 
d ume Ciaemed sara 68 5 od eet gusce pave 182 
Namper of teachors(mor)e iva y.a) 4.2 eae eh 19 
permber of tenders weaveny.t094 AP.) Wh Hes os as 250 


Whole number of cases of tardiness (pupils).......... 1,276 


School. 


mean Mees tee 
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TABLE TWO 


TARDINESS OF PUPILS FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30,' 1910. 


b| 6 | 
Olam! A 
5 
12 o| 16 
14, 43; 24 
13] 16) 14 
4; 11) 11 
3 3| 11 
ASL. tO} s 16 
21 a 30 
4) 
AO i Ss AT 
4 eA 1 
96| 156, 145 
TABLE 


ENROLLMENT OF BOYS AND 
TEN, PRIMARY AND 


4 i 2 u m4 $4 sy 

eS O ts S ids) ds) és) cs os) 

& 2 i a a a a a 

ea aes a oA ary 5 oe H 
Boys? tusie ence || 435]1,084| 755, 751 oa 530] 411) 301) 182 
Girls pee net ae Ln t 3) 686 506] 3874! 800) 2038 
Total || 890}1,985}1 A9S|1, 437|1,313|1,036] 785] 601] 385 


qe 18 
= Ey = 
a a Tt — 
13 i 9 9 8 
17 Th tl alee 
30 | a lend Bees 0 | s 
29 Sls dors corene 
3 1 33 > 6 
TA poba Beas Cakes le aL es 
22| 54] 43 3 af 
33 
28} 10 Gi tO) oaks 
7 2 1 4 2 
154| 106} 135] 151] 113 
THREE 


é | 
s 
8 || 


7 
181]| 


? 
1,276 


GIRLS IN THE KINDERGAR- 
GRAMMAR CLASSES. 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE SHOWS THE AGH ENROLLMENT OF 
BOYS IN THE SEVERAL GRADES. 


No. of Pupils. 


Between: 
4and 5 years...| 
5 and 6 years... 
6 and), 7 years...’ 
(and Ss years... 
8 and 9 years...| 
9 and 10 years... 

10 and 11 years... 
11 and 12 years... 
12 and 18 years... 
13 and 14 years... 
14 and 15 years.. 
15 and 16 years... 
16 and 17 years... 
17 and 18 years... 
“bey ce Rais ens eee eae 


4th Gr. 


ra ra $4 
aR ee O 
sll 4 
BNCe ites 
| | 
2 | 
D4 | 
83} 16 1 
5 5 pee OAs 
150] 188} 63 
90} 118} 110 
20) 53] 80] 
ol 12) “7 


1 
530| 411 3011 


8th 


5,092 
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THE FOLLOWING TABLE SHOWS THE AGE ENROLLMENT OF 
GIRLS IN THE SEVERAL GRADES. GRADES. 


AS : : a Hi ui ry 
No. of Pupils. ro O iS cS Corti taco 
i= re Bor sae 
Sia} Slolaxtisl sie 
Between: i| Moat ia stot. sbicn iby | | | 
4and 5Byears...|| 58 4 
5 and 6 years...|| 251; 79 2 | | | 
6 and 7 years...|| 139} 332) 34 1 | 
and 8 years.. 3 5} 803) 203) 41 
8 and 9 years...|| 1] 133) 230) 164| 18 1 
05nd 10; oats nie 62| 148 180 145| 23 
10 and 11 years.. ‘| 24; 66; 119] 166] 88] 15 
11 and 12 years...| 11) 39} 76) 123] 181| 78| 24 
12 and 18 years...|| 2h 16. OO} O0ot Lib 127) TF! 
13 and 14 years...|| tL 3| 24). 50) 79) 101) 114 
14 and 15 years...|| Ap Se eT Sty 451-268 
15 and 16 years...|| | 1 i 2 4 6| 16 
16 and 17 years...|| 2 i 
17 and 18 years...|| | 
POU re oe ee || 455] 951] 743] 686] 620] 506] 374] 300 


NUMBER OF PUPILS WHO ATTENDED SCHOOL (DAY 


No. of Pupils. 


Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between | 
Between 


and 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE SHOWS THE NUMBER OF 


TABLE FOUR 


NIGHT) BY AGES. 


eee e eee ee eee 


¢ eae 86 Oe ee 66 


eos ere ee eevee 


oes ee ee eo wees 


Sy ia) SO eile" 0) ey oe. 6 ie 


CRCE a) a a sm Mere eet 


oeoeeoer eee sees 


oor eee et eevee 


Boys. } “ Girls. 
Gone 65 
B51) | 347 
HOG: »| 491 
565 542 
531 546 
558° | 582 
565 | 495 
5138 529 
601 | 517 
478 | 451 
Boke 5 255 
214 =| 167 
148 85 
89 | 34 
58 24 
48 14 
5,605 5,144 


TABLE FIVE 


8th Gr. 


203 


AND 


|| Total. 
128 


|| 10, 749 


PUPILS 


BELONGING TO THE SCHOOLS ON THE LAST DAY OF 


EACH MONTH AND THE AVERAGE DAILY 


FOR ALL THE SCHOOLS. 


Month. 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January 

February 
March 


© © © 6 © 6). @ C6 (0 © 61H V0) @ We) 8 ei « Gas © 


Oe 6 & @ feo) Olena eS ee ee el 6 6 Oe Sele ae a ete 


08 0 6 Ce ee Ve we Flee © Be 8 IS 66 ee, ee © 


eerereoerer ove ee ee ee ee ere ee eevee se 


© 0 6 © 00 & a€ © 6 6 © 5) ee, wi we Sh Olas 6 6 oe « 


© 6) 6 Oe oF. 0 a eecelel a) 6) Ge «| Be) e9) Sse, 6 


6! M6 6) 0 0 0 o ei Cle of Rese ee (o's allele oe) e .8'0 606 © 


eee ee 6 of oo CS & O06 6.0 Cele eC Oe O Die lee ele 6 


Sw Ww 6 eh Pe ewes se ct oe @ 8 we BUS soe we) eo 6 


GO) SL Sp, 91S 6) Oe Oe 6 CLF 0. © SNe Chere @ Cee lene oI 


Average daily attendance for the year, 7,919. 


ATTENDANCE 

| Average 

No. Belonging To| Daily 

| Attendance 
9,074 | 8,344 
9,217 | 8,231 
9,217 | 8,292 
| 9,127 | 8,104 
| 9,110 | 7,892 
| 9,035 | 8,135 
8,967 | 7,965 
8,822 Titik 
8,668 7,663 
8,359 | 7,124 


‘popnfout JOU SoSSBIO JUOPISeL ULOG-USIEIOJ JO JUST[[OLULLO 
‘popnjoul Jou sessR[Q JUSpISeY Usog-uslo1oy Url s—tidnd ggg Jo JUSW [OUD y 
| e | l 
88'Skc$ | FS'GOT$ |00'6zE$ CE FSIS [OO'OTS OS'9zT$ |OO'6TS og'scs 0G 0c$- 00 FHS — ILO'SOLS. | eee 
| | | | | -dns pue syooq jo 4s0g 


OE a GL'989‘°E$|F8'L90‘°C$ SU OLS ES EBLET ATS ORO THOU IE peer e 00'9EF'T$|00'G66$ -|| SlTeIeS Jo },0ulB [BOT 
1% | GG 0G LT Lt FI ! ia TI TL | ‘me OL 6 "ross **sr9yoBve} JO “ON 

S'Or$ aSats FO'OT$ ee OF L$ Bee L$ pee go> ess Iss josizs peas Og L$ yoom dod Soliues 03 AV 
LLP x TSO | F6E0 | ed 8 T¢9 | 88¢ pee L6& Zag | O6r | &T9 829 **peyjorue sidnd jo ‘oN 
v | if coe F Bes Be i Pp oa g g "s+ yoom dod ssuyuoagy 
+9 | +9 | $9 | +9 O21 9 =| 79 ¥9 +9 | G9 LY SP uedo dex 8}4s]U Jo ‘ON 
ne an | ; ett ae |S = : ee : : Se re = 

| | | | | 
‘OT-606T ‘6-S06T | "8-LO6T | "L-906T "9-GO6T 1 | 240 a | ‘FS06T | “S-ZO6T ‘Z-LO6T | ‘T-O006T | ‘O-668T | “6-868T | 


| | | 
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TABLE SEVEN 


SHOWING THE COST OF TEXT-BOOKS AND SUPPLIES. 


eo} . 
ein 
, a 8 
be a 
C0) ia) 
a <3) A 
EB H 
oO 4 
ga 
< 
1898-9...... $5,368. 74 
1899-0...... 5,548 . 24 
Ch) S Ce 5,394.13 
1a: ess. 8,699 .25 
DIRS. soo a OEY WD | 
1908-4...... 7,661.84 
1904-5...... 6,785 .57 
TPOD-Ge 6 (ae. 6,489 .30 
TOO Ty 2s) Ss 8,680 .57 
1907-8...... 7,186.82 
1908-9... 25. Bs 8 hs 
1909-10..... 7,265.68 


= Cost of Books per 


Amount expended 
for Supplies. 


TABLE EIGHT 


OF THACHERS EMPLOYED, THE 
NUMBER OF CLASS-ROOMS, THE SEATING CAPACITY AND 
THE NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN EACH SCHOOL. 


SHOWING THE NUMBER 


School 


of 


No. 
Teachers. 


26 


290 


226 


Cost of Supplies 


Bea 


9,853 


* Special Teachers. ** Teachers on leave of absence, 


Total Cost per 


fa 


Pupils 
Enrolled. 


10,749 
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TABLE NINE 


SHOWING THE COST OF TEXT-BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 
BASED ON THE ENROLLMENT AND AVERAGE ATTEND- 
ANCE FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30TH, 1910. 


Sei. |. ees 
3 i see | BS 
uw a Ms 
3 fp & a (55 | Ses 
School. a sg ') S30 So8 & 
cs) os = a Rov 
: % 3 s a BO 2 Be & 
INGER Tats. LAL OLR DTG! | Ol] SL 2TSlOSIn) SL aUn i ater 
athe 7 ean OR 7 eas Gok 1,013 785 1,033.11 1.01 bY I 
INF Tesi wie eee Sox bs hice 12 648 841.95 1.03 1.29 
NER Te Wc tein: Rihecs is wks 970 746 1,177.79 ye LOT 
DIE ene tiete he EL | 810 588 709 .29| 87 1.20 
INGEN Cire pots Ee) bse te | 1,219 951 1,653 . 26) 1.35 tis 
INGEt i tals Sela ones oe | 975] 706 758 .49] ad 1.07 
INGER Bicnt shots Pe tecsicteiel oe 1.758 1,386 1,141.90} 65 82 
IN GOPEO Boro eates. Ceri tes. Say 1,387 1,021 1,215.59} 87 1.19 
PLL e) Pte ee eles eee a bos 338 be 1,439.28 4.21 4.48 
FONSI Eh ako ws Soleo bos 471 193 243.88 51 1.26 
SUPUSATL vit tamer < oy wes 20 14 | 
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So xx 61 ue lic | P L “OL 7 ae T fe Cn fg ee Bae 
74 108% Wee 8g \5¢e¢ SE ce og |“AS8T | Wen bs rare he 3) I. pe ne Arie resi nt: 9 ‘ON 
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AUTHORIZED LIST OF TEXT BOOKS FOR USE 
IN PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


ARITHMETIOS. 


Text 

B Milne’s Standard 

A Milne’s Standard (seventh and eighth grades—Peck’s 
B Milne’s Standard (Grammar School Arithmetic. 

A. Milne’s Standard 

B Essentials of Arithmetic 

A Essentials of Arithmetic 

B Milne’s Elements 

A Milne’s Elements 

Nichols’ Arithmetical Problems 


5S 
Ss) 
for 
@ 


Viet S20o ~T “T0000 G5 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


B Frye’s Grammar School Geography 

A Frye’s Grammar School Geography 

B Frye’s Grammar School Geography 

A Frye’s Grammar School Geography 

B Frye’s Elementary Geography 

A Frye’s Elementary Geography 

B Tarr and McMurray’s Home Geography 
A Tarr and McMurray’s Home Geography 
B Morton’s Elementary Georgraphy 

4 A Morton’s Elementary Geography 


H Ot OC OH So T-1 OW OO 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS ADAPTED TO GRADE. 


Carpenter’s Geographic Readers 
Carroll’s Around the World—Books I, I, ITI. 
The World and Its People Series 


HISTORIES. 


B Barnes School History 

A Barnes School History 

B Barnes School History 

A Barnes School History 

B Eclectic Primary History 

A Kelectic Primary History 

B Montgomery’s Begigners’ History 


OH DT TO OO 
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A Barnes Revised Primary History 

B Mowry’s First Steps 

A Eggleston’s First Book 
Montgomery’s Elementary History 
Montgomery’s Leading Facts 


He He Or 


SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS. 


Wilson’s History Reader 

Topical Survey of the United States 
Pratt’s American History Stories 
Judson’s Young American 

Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans 
Tappan’s American Hero Stories 
Tappan’s Our Country’s Story 
Hollbrook’s Hiawatha Primer 
Hollbrook’s Book of Nature Myths 
Seudder’s Fables and Folk Stories 
Bryant’s Hew to Tell Stories to Children 
Bonser’s Exmoor Star 

Starr’s Filippo, the Italian Boy 

Some Living Things 

Noyes’ Twilight Stories 

Kahn-Barnes First Year Book. 


READERS. 

B No text-book 
A No text-book 
B Hawthorne’s Fifth Reader 
A. Morse’s Fifth Reader 
B Brumbaugh’s Fourth Reader 
A Cyr’s Fourth Reader 
B Progressive Fourth Reader 
A Heath’s Fourth Reader 
B Judson & Bender’s Fourth Reader 
A Brumbaugh’s Third Reader 
B Heath’s Third Reader 
A New Edueation Book III 
B New Education Book IT 
A New Edueation Book IT 
B New Education Book I 
A New Education Book I 

Perception Cards for New Education Reader, Books I and IT. 


bet hr DO DO OD CO HB HH CLOUD D AT AI DO OC 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READERS ADAPTED TO GRADE. 


Stepping Stones to Literature 

Lights to Literature 
Judson & Bender’s Graded Literature Series 
Progressive Course in Reading Series 
Jones’ Readers 


CLASSICS FOR THE FRADES. 


Evangeline—Longtfellow 

Snow Bound— Whittier 

Courtship of Miles Standish—Longfellow 
Selections from Irving’s Sketch Book 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol 

Tom Brown at Rugby—Hughes 

A Man Without a Country—Hale 
Black Beauty—Sewell 

A King of the Golden River—Ruskin 
Alice in Wonderland 

Kingley’s Water Babies 

Fairy Tales, ete. 


rPUPOPrPWwPrPaPamrn 


SPELLERS. 


Morse Speller No. 2 

Morse Speller No. 2 

Hazen Speller, Part 2 
Hazen Speller, Part 2 
Rice Speller No. 
Rice Speller No. 
Rice Speller No. 
Rice Speller No. 
Rice Speller No. 
Rice Speller No. 
Meleney & Griffin’s Selected Words, Part 1 
Meleney & Griffin’s Selected Words, Part 1 


BE EP OFC Or dD DATO O 
PUPP PoOPpdPpt 
bt -L KO LO WO LO 
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COPY-BOOKS (Medial and Semi-Slant). 


Graphic System of Medial Copy-books series (large and small) 
Curtis System of Copy-book series 
Maynard & Merrill’s System of Copy-book series 

Shaylor & Shattic System of Copy-book series 
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DICTIONARIES. 


For Pupil’s use: 


Webster’s Common School Dictionary—Student’s Stand- 
ard.) (ES & W,) 
Worcester’s Collegiate Dictionary—Grammar School. 
(F. & W.) 
For reference: 


Webster’s International 
The Standard 


GRAMMARS AND LANGUAGE BOOKS. 


8 B Maxwell’s Advanced Grammar 

8 A Maxwell’s Advanced Grammar 

7 B Maxwell’s Advanced Grammar 

7 A Maxwell’s Elementary Grammar 

6 B Maxwell’s Elementary Grammar 

6 A Maxwell’s Elementary Grammar 

5 B Maxwell’s Elementary Grammar 

5 A Maxwell’s Elementary Grammar 

4 B Reed’s Introductory Language Work 

4 A Reed’s Introductory Language Work 
Seott & Southworth’s Lessons in English. Books I and II 
Composition in Elementary Schools 


MAPS AND CHARTS. 


Standard Phonetic System Chart 

Rand and McNally 

The Scarborough Series 

Development Outline Blackboard Maps 


PUNCTUATION, DICTATION BLANKS AND 
SPELLING BLANKS. 


O’Neill’s Punctuation 

O’Neill’s Dictation Blanks 

Peckham & Little’s Spelling Blank (semi-slant) 
Kerr’s Spelling Blanks (semi-slant) 

Graphic Spelling Blanks (medial) 

Shaylor & Shattuck’s Spelling Blanks (medial) uf 
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CIVICS. 


8 B Townsend’s Civil Government or Schwinn & Stevenson 
8 A Townsend’s Civil Government or Schwinn & Stevenson 
7 B Griffin’s Civics for Young Americans 

Nation and State 

Furst’s Outlines in Civil Government 


PHYSIOLOGIES (Adapted to Grade) 


Blaisdell’s Child Book of Health 
Blaisdell’s “How to Keep Well” 
Blaisdell’s ‘““How to Live” 
Conn’s Physiology 

Gulick Hygiene Series 


NATURE STUDY, ETC. 


Wilson’s Nature Study—Books I and II 
Overton’s Nature Study 
Lippincott’s Elementary Science Readers——Books I, II and III 


MORALS AND MANNERS. 


Dewey’s 
Guide Right 


Shearer’s Manners and Morals 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 


Student’s Reference Work 
Chamber’s Encyclopedias 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 
Keystone Views 


PLAN BOOKS. 


Primer Teachers’ Book 

Day by Day in the Primary Grades 

Month by Month in the Primary Grades 
Davis Common Place Book 
Newton—Graded Games, Ete. 

Standard Industrial and Commercial Exhibits. 
Colonial Plan and Progress Book. 
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SONG BOOKS. 


Rix’s Assembly Song Book 
Bentley Song Primer 


Song Series, Books I and II 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Child Life Composition Pictures 
Taylor’s Class Management 
Synonyms, Antonmys and Prepositions 
Connectives in English Speech 
Desk-book of Errors 

How to Speak in Publick 

Iiumorous Hits 


BOOK COVERS. 


Holden’s Patent Book Cover—Sizes 1 to 6. 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover—Sizes 1 to 6. 
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Report of Business Manager. 


Hoboken, N. J., July 18, 1910. 
To the Honorable the Board of Education: 


Gentlemen—lI herewith submit a report summarizing the 
work done under the supervision of the Business Manager’s De- 
partment during the school year ending June 30, 1910, and 
also a detailed description of each and every school building 
under your control and at the same time giving a synopsis of 
the origin of the public school system in this city; not a state- 
ment has been made without authority for its justification, yet 
there cannot be much doubt but that many interesting facts 
have escaped discovery; nevertheless, it is believed, somewhat 
has ‘been found and recorded new and interesting to you, and 
that you may safely credit the author with considerable work 
and labor done and performed and an honest endeavor, truth- 
fully and impartially to reproduce the past and perpetuate the 
‘present. 

Abou the year 1850 the Primary Department was located 
in a one-story frame building on the south side of Fourth street, 
directly opposite Meadow street (Park avenue) and the Gram- 
mar Department was located on the second floor of “Joe Wood’s” 
blackshmith shop, on the east side of Washington street, about 
two doors below Second street, until about the Fall of 1855, 
when 


SCHOOL NO. 1, 


which is located on Garden street, near Third street, and is a 
three-story brick building, was erected. The same was subse- 
quently improved by the addition of extensions at three different 
times, and now contains twenty-four rooms, one of which is the 
principal’s office. 

The building has wooden stairs; however, some two years 
ago “Mason Safety Treads” were applied to same; is heated 
with stoves, one in each room; is lighted with gas and elec- 
tricity, and has a seating capacity of 903, consisting of 132 
double desks, 589 single desks and 50 kindergarten chairs. 

Is also equipped with stand pipes and 2 1-2 inch fire hose 
on each of the floors, on both the north and south wings; is 
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fully equipped with fire escapes; has a complete system of call 
bells from all class rooms to the principal’s office, and has seven 
exits. 

During the past year the building has been improved by 
the installation of slate blackboards, which has made a decided 
improvement, and there will be no further expenses attached 
to same for repairing, reblacking or renewing, as is the case with 
artificial blackboards, and the slate being non-absorbent, offers 
no lodgment for dust and germs. 

A sanitary drinking fountain, with four nickle plated 
bubbling cups has been installed in the court yard, between 
the wings, and opal shades have been placed on all electric 
lights in the building. 

This building, while being in as good condition as it can 
possibly be made, has outlived its usefulness, the class rooms 
being small, ceilings low and some of the class rooms on the 
south side being extremely dark on account of the close proxim- 
ity of the adjoining buildings, and it is only a matter of a very 
short time when this building will have to be abandoned for 
school purposes on account of public sentiment. 


SCHOOL NO. 2. 


This building, which is located on Garden street, near 
Tenth street, is three stories high, constructed of brick, and was 
first opened on September 1, 1866, but was subsequently im- 
proved by the addition of extensions at two different times, one 
containing one room and the other containing three rooms, and 
the building now contains twenty-seven rooms, two of which 
are used as principal’s offices and one as a teachers’ room. 

The building has wooden stairs, is heated with a direct 
system of steam, and some of the rooms are lighted with gas, 
and it has a seating capacity of 1,006, consisting of 228 double 
desks, 480 single desks and 70 kindergarten chairs; is also 
equipped with stand pipes and 2 1-2 inch fire hose on each 
floor on both north and south wings; has a complete system of 
call bells from all class rooms to the principal’s office; is fully 
equipped with fire escapes and has six exits. 

During the past year two new boilers have been installed 
and a return system established from all radiators, which has 
proven satisfactory and furnished sufficient heat even in zero 
weather. 

This building, while being in as good condition as can 
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be expected, is far from being modern, the class rooms being 
small, ceilings low and some of the rooms on the south side 


extremely dark. 
SCHOOL NO. 3. 


This school had its beginning in a building located at the 
corner of Newark and Grand streets, leased from Mr. P. Ker- 
rigan, in August, 1868, for $800 per annum, and where same 
was continued until February 1, 1871, when the present build- 
ing, which is located on Adams street, between Second and 
Third streets, and is three stories high, constructed of brick, 
was completed, and with subsequent improvements, now con- 
tains 21 rooms, one of which is the principal’s office, and has 
a seating capacity of 829, consisting of 229 double desks, 301 
single desks and 70 kindergarten chairs. 

The building has wooden stairs, is heated with a direct 
system of steam, is lighted with electricity, and is equipped with 
stand pipes and 2 1-2 inch fire hose on each of the floors on 
both sides of the building; is also fully equipped with fire escapes 
and has six exits. 

During the past year the building has been improved by 
the erection of a new boiler house, also the installation of two 
horizontal tubular boilers and a duplex pump, and a new system 
of heating has been established by removing the old coils and 
replacing same with radiators. 

The play rooms have also been enclosed with sash and 
doors, which makes same more cheerful in damp or cold weather, 
and a sanitary drinking fountain with four nickle plated bubbling 
cups has been installed in each play room. The roof of the 
main building has been thoroughly repaired and painted, as was 
also the roof of the toilets, on which a new ventilator has been 
erected. 

This building is in as good condition as it can possibly be 
made, but is far from being a modern building, and, as same 
is located in the middle of the block, some of the class rooms 
are rather dark. 


SCHOOL NO. 4. 


This building, which is located on Park avenue, near Sixth 
street, is three stories high, constructed of brick and was 
erected in 1877, and contains 27 rooms, one of which is 
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used as the office of the Board of Education, one as the City 
Superintendent’s office, one as principal’s office and one as 
teachers’ room. 

It has four flights of slate stairs and one of wood; is ° 
heated with a direct system of steam; is lighted with electricity, 
and has a seating capacity of 902, consisting of 259 double 
desks, 331 single desks and 538 kindergarten chairs. 

The building is fully equipped with stand pipes and 2 1-2 
inch fire hose on each floor; has also a complete system of elec- 
tric call bells from all class rooms to the principal’s office; is 
fully equipped with fire escapes, and has five exits. 

During the past year the building has been improved by 
the erection of several book closets, and new single pupil’s desks 
placed in some of the class rooms. 

The building is in good condition, with the exception of 
the floors; however, the playgrounds are too small, too cramped 
and wholly unsuitable for playground purposes, and the folly 
of placing schools in the middle of a block has been demon- 
strated with this building as well as with Schools Nos. 1, 2 and 
3, and I would suggest that your Honorable Body negotiate for 
the purchase of the property at the corner of Park avenue and 
Sixth street, upon which is erected three ‘‘ramshackle”’ buildings, 
which are not only a disgrace to the city, but a menace to the 
health of the teachers and scholars, which condition of affairs 
has existed for years. 


SCHOOL NO. 5. 


This building, which is located at the corner of Clinton 
and Second streets, is two stories high, constructed of brick, and 
was originally erected in 1887, and contains 17 class rooms. 

The building has two flights of slate stairs and one of wood; 
is heated with an indirect system of steam; is lighted with elec- 
tricty, and has a seating capacity of 872, consisting of 400 
double desks, 10 single desks and 62 kindergarten chairs; has 
also a complete system of programme bells, operated auto- 
matically, and is also equipped with stand pipes and 2 1-2 inch 
fire hose on each floor; is fully equipped with fire escapes, and 
has five exits. 

During the past year the building has been improved by 
installing slate blackboards in several class rooms; an additional 
flight of stairs has been erected from the fire escapes, and the 
space between the ground and floor in the playrooms has been 
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filled with ashes, which has obliterated the foul odors which 
formerly emitted from the stagnant water, which collected 
at times. 

This is the first school building erected in this city which 
occupies a corner location, and is in excellent condition, and 
while the outside playgrounds are not as large as they should be, 
there are first class playrooms in the basement, and taking 
everything into consideration this is a good school building. 


SCHOOL NO. 6. 


This building, which is located at the corner of Willow 
avenue and Eleventh street, and is three stories high, constructed 
of brick, was erected in 1891, and has three flights of stairs, 
two of which are slate and one of wood; is heated with an in- 
direct system of steam and is lighted with gas and electricity. 

It contains 26 class rooms and has a seating capacity of 
1,225, consisting of 272 double desks, 588 ingle desks and 93 
kindergarten chairs, and also has a first class assembly room 
with a seating capacity of some 600. 

It also has a complete system of electric call bells from 
each class room to the principal’s office; is equipped with stand 
pipes and 2 1-2 inch fire hose in the basement; is fully equipped 
with fire escapes, and has eight exits. 

This building, which also occupies a corner location, is 
in first class condition, is quite modern and has good playrooms 
in the basement, but very small open air playgrounds, and I 
would recommend that your Honorable Body “leave not a 
stone unturned” until you have secured the property at the 
corner of Eleventh and Clinton streets, which could be used 
for a playground temporarily, and when necessary a large ex- 
tension or addition could be erected thereon. 


SCHOOL NO. 7. 


This building, which is located at the corner of Park 
avenue and Newark street, is a three-story brick structure, and 
was erected in 1897, and has 18 class rooms, with a 
seating capacity of 889, consisting of 841 single desks and 58 
kindergarten chairs, and has also a first class auditorium, which 
contains 196 opera chairs. 

It has three flights of slate stairs; is heated with a direct 
system of steam; is lighted with gas and electricity, and also 
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has a complete system of electric call bells from each class room 
to the principal’s office. 

The building is equipped with stand pipes and 2 1-2 inch 
fire hose on each floor; is fully equipped with fire escapes, and 
has four exits. 

This is also quite a modern building, with first class play- 
rooms in the basement, but very small open air playrooms, and 
I would recommend that your Honorable Body purchase the 
property adjoining on Park avenue, on which is erected several 
sheds and stables, and which could be used as a playground. 


SCHOOL NO. 8. 


This building, which is located on Seventh street and ex- 
tends from Adams to Jefferson street, is a three-story brick 
structure, containing 36 rooms, two of which are Manuel Train- 
ing rooms, and has a seating capacity of 1,685, consisting of 
1,611 single desks and 74 kindergarten chairs, and was erected 
in 1904. 

It is heated with a direct and indirect system of steam and 
also has a gas engine for operating ventilating fan, is lighted 
with electricity; also has a complete system of electric call bells 
and telephones from each class room to the Principal’s office. 

Is also equipped with stand pipes and 2 1-2 inch fire hose 
and is fully equipped with fire escapes, and has seven exits. 

During the past year the building has been improved by 
the addition of two manuel training rooms in the basement, one 
a kitchen and the other a shop. 

The kitchen contains one large gas range, ice box, kitchen 
cabinet, 24 individual gas stoves, 24 stools and all necessary 
utensils. 

The shop contains 12 double work benches, one single 
work bench, metal bench, stain table, mail cabinet, lockers, 
lumber racks, and all tools, &c., that are necessary to carry on 
the work. 

The boys’ toilet room has also been partially reconstructed, 
and a new sidewalk has been laid around the entire building, 
iron fences and gates have been reset and stone stoops recon- 
structed. 

The building, while being practically a new one, has been 
a source of considerable expense to keep in repair since its 
erection, some six years ago, which may be attributed in a 
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measure to the fact that same is erected on “filled in” ground 
and that same did not receive proper supervision during con- 
struction. 

The boilers which were installed at the time the building 
was erected were of the Vertical Marine type and proved wholly 
unsuitable for heating purposes, and some two years ago same 
were removed and two horizontal tubular boilers and duplex 
pump installed and the whole system put in condition. The 
rooms in the upper part of the building were divided with 
sliding doors, which necessitated pupils having to pass through 
several rooms to reach stairs, which proved very demoralizing 
to the discipline and had a tendency to distract the attention of 
the pupils from their studies. These sliding doors were also 
removed some two years ago and partitions erected, making cor- 
ridors the full length of the building having free access to four 
stairways. 

Owing to the settling of the ground the entire playrooms 
were reconstructed some three years ago. 

This building, as at present improved, 1s quite modern in 
all respects, and with a thorough painting of the side walls and 
ceilings in class rooms and corridors, which, by the way, have 
never been painted, will make same more cheerful and pleasing 
to the eye and place the building in excellent condition. 


SCHOOL NO. 9. 


This building, which is located at the corner of Monroe 
and Second streets, is a three-story building, of re-enforced con- 
crete construction, and was erected in 1908, and has four flights 
of re-enforced concrete stairs. 

The building is heated with a direct and indirect system of 
steam and has two engines for operating ventilating fans, and 
is lighted with gas and electricity. It contains 34 rooms, one 
of which is the Principal’s office, four teachers’ rooms and two 
manuel training rooms, and has a seating capacity of 1,274, 
consisting of 1,174 single desks and 100 kindergarten chairs, and 
also has a first class auditorium with a seating capacity of 870. 

The building also has a complete system of call bells from 
all class rooms to the Principal’s office, and is also fully equipped 
with fire escapes and has six exits. 

During the past year the building has been improved by 
the addition of two manuel training rooms in the basement, 
one a kitchen and the other a shop. 
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The kitchen contains one large gas range, ice box, kitchen 
cabinet, 24 individual gas stoves, 24 stools, and all necessary 
utensils. 

The shop contains 12 double work benches, one single work 
bench, metal bench, stain table, nail cabinet, lockers, lumber 
racks and all tools, &e., necessary to carry on the work. 

This building is in excellent condition, is absolutely ‘‘fire- 
proof” and is by far the best and most complete school building 
in the city, if not the State, and stands out as a shining example 
of just what a school building should be. 


Throughout the year I have been treated by the members 
of the Board with fairness and consideration, and I trust that 
my disposition and intention to treat all with the same frank- 
ness and courtesy has been accomplished, so that the confidence 
reposed in me has not been misplaced. 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. W. CLAYTON, 


Business Manager. 
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